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The 1972 act establishing Golden Gate NRA 
stated in part, “When all or any substantial por- 
tion of the remainder of the Presidio is determined 
by the Department of Defense to be excess to its 
needs, such lands shall be transferred to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Secretary.” The Park Service is now in- 
volving various groups in planning for Presidio’s 
new role. Ultimately, it is likely that role will include 
partnership efforts, philanthropic or otherwise, and 
thus, the June cover of Courier is a photo by Charles 
Kennard, illustrating the line between the park and 
the rest of San Francisco. Integrating one with the 
other is the exciting task ahead for those interested in 
Presidio’s future. 

On the back cover, Emest Braun's photo allows 
one’s point of view to sweep down from the Golden 
Gate Bridge to Presidio. This photo suggests less a 
line of demarcation and more the sense of inter- 
change and free play between community and park 
that is bound to make Presidio a fine example of lo- 
cal involvement. 
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PHILANTHROPY- 
PROVIDING THE MARGIN OF EXCELLENCE! 


This issue of Courier focusing on 
philanthropy seems to me to be particularly 
timely because just the other day I testified 
before Congress on the merits of a very 
generous potential gift to the National Park 
Service for the American people. I suspect 
many of you may also find it timely because 
you have your own current examples of gifts 
by people who care about the wonderful 
places that are in the national park system. 
The gift I testified on is the Marsh-Billings 
Mansion and grounds, located in Woodstock 
Village, which would be the first National 
Park Service unit in Vermont. For those of 
you who aren't familiar with this site, let me 
tell you a little about it. 

Although this property would be a gift, the Service's focus must 
be on the intrinsic values and national significance of the site itself. 
In this particular case, it almost seems to cry out for national park 
system status. The Marsh-Billings estate was the boyhood home of 
George Perkins Marsh. It was this environment—the estate as well 
as the hills surrounding his home—which served as material for his 
book, Man and Nature, published in 1864 and now acknowledged 
as the beginning of America’s conservation movement. 

In 1869, the home passed into the hands of Frederick Billings, 
who managed it in keeping with the principles of conservation 
described by Marsh. He reforested the hills around the mansion. 
He also purchased additional land to develop a farm that 
incorporated the latest scientific technology. Importing cattle from 
the Isle of Jersey, Billings created the finest herd of Jerseys in 
Vermont. 

The Marsh-Billings Mansion, a National Historic Landmark, is 
currently owned by Mary and Laurance Rockcfeller, and they have 
preserved the Marsh-Billings heritage at the site, as well as the 
pastoral 19th-century landscape surrounding the mansion. Mary 
French Rockefeller is the granddaughter of Frederick Billings, and 
she and Laurance Rockefeller have made the Marsh-Billings 
Mansion their home for almost 60 years since their marriage. 

The Rockefellers have generously offered to donate to the 
United States the Marsh-Billings Mansion and the surrounding 555 
acres as well as an easement on adjacent property to protect the 
scenic zone. What makes their offer additionally generous is their 
intention to provide funds for an endowment of $7.5 million to 
support the Woodstock Foundation’s establishment of a special 
fund for maintenance and preservation of the Marsh-Bi‘lings 
mansion and the grounds and forest in the historic zone. Further 
they will be donating one-half the cost of preparing the general 
management plan—up to $200,000. 





Obviously philanthropy doesn't always 
come in this manner or at this scale, but no 
matter how large or small the gifts, they are 
nevertheless important to the Service's ability 
to accomplish its mission. And that’s a very 
significant point. The mission of the National 
Park Service must come first. In other words, 
the Service's mission must drive philanthropy. 
Philanthropy should not drive the mission. If 
the Marsh-Billings estate was not nationally 
significant or didn't meet the other criteria for 
national parks, it would have been irrelevant 
that it was being given to us. It simply would 
have been an inappropriate addition to the 








national park system. There's an old adage 
that says, “never look a gift horse in the mouth,” and fortunately 
that is not often a problem. But realistically speaking, there are 
times when there are “strings attached” to gilts or when a gift ts 
otherwise inappropriate. We are not in the business of accepting 
gifts; we're in the business of running parks, and it's important to 
keep one's eye on that distinction. 

When everything comes together as is the case with 
Marsh-Billings—the gift is in keeping with the Service's mission, 
policies and guidelines, and there are no inappropriate strings 
attached—-philanthropy provides a way for things to happen that 
might not happen otherwise. The long tradition of philanthropy 
that the parks have enjoyed through the years continues to 
provide the Service with an all-important margin of excellence. 


* 


James M. Ridenour 


Note: This issue of Courier contains a wealth of information 
on fund raising and philanthropy. Some of the articles 
provide information that NPS employees can use directly. 
Others contain information that—due to legal, ethical, and 
policy constraints—will more appropriately be used by NPS 
employees to provide informed oversight of and assistance to 
nonprofit organizations fund raising on the Service's behalf. 
Please remember that NPS employees are not to act as 
primary fund raisers, but rather may facilitate fund-raising 
campaigns and activities approved under written agreements 
with nonprofit organizations. 
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FROM THE EDITOR 
es 

My son thinks that life would be perfect if 
only he had a thousand dollars. New to 
numbers, he can barely conceive of all the 
pleasures such a sum of money might secure. 
Toys, games, VCRs—whatever his innocent 
heart might choose would be placed within 
reach if only... But then he is just six years 
old. Let him dream as long as he can, and let 
his eyes sparkle. 

Adults have a slightly more refined sense 
of the amenities money can buy. We have 
learned that we were pc..ectly correct when, 
as children, we first grasped that the power of 
money was vast. What has changed between 
that childhood knowledge and the more 
perfect sensibilities we possess as adults is 
the quantity of money we have come to 
realize we require in order to accomplish the 
wonderful things we are committed and eager 
to accomplish. Clean air, clean water, safe 
environments to relax and play in, even 
tangible monuments to our own history 
preserved in order to pass on: like anything 
else that is precious here at the end of the 
20th century, these come with a price. Once, 
of course, they did not. Once they were 
sufficiently abundant that our ancestors had 
the luxury of taking them for granted. Now, 
however, "clean" may carry with it an 
impossible price tag and, sometimes, so may 
the preservation of history. Even if they do 
not, the price certainly has become too 
prohibitive for any one group to shoulder 
alone. 

And so we work togetlier, convinced that 
burdens carried in tandem are lighter for the 
companionship of others on the road. As 
federal, state and local entities, we still 
require guidance, however, because each of 
us understands our responsibilities differently 
than we do the responsibilities of those we 
travel with. Each of us takes our own 
individualized perspective on the problem we 
are committed to solving, and generally the 
rules are very clear on exactly how broad or 
narrow that perspective is permitted to be. 

The June/July issue of Courier attempts to 
provide a federal perspective on fund-raising 
issues. Although not a new area of federal 
involvement, fund raising, nevertheless, is 
becoming an increasingly important 
preoccupation. Park Service employees do 
not raise funds; rather, they facilitate the 
work of the nonprofit groups that do. 
However the meaning of "facilitate" may be 
unclear in some situations and, for tha: 
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reason, Gabriele Paone, the Department's 
deputy agency ethics official, has clarified the 
lines that legally may not be crossed. Just 
how does a nonprofit and a park work 
together? That is illustrated by the joint 
articles contributed by Mount Rushmore 
Superintendent Dan Wenk and Mount 
Rushmore Society President Carolyn Mollers. 
The fund-raising picture is further rounded 
out by articles focusing on capital campaigns 
(John Dreves and Gail Nordheimer), 
grantmaking foundations (Tamar Datan), and 
marketing (Elliot Gruber). Taken together, 
these articles serve as a starting point for 
understanding how the Park Service legally, 
ethically, and in practice views the role of 
fund raising for park-related needs. Above all, 
this issue of Courier is intended as a source 
of information—to give readers some sense 
of the complexity of fund-raising issues as 
well as where the Service stands, both in 
terms of its own fund-raising practices and its 
relationship to the Department's interest in 
this area. 

My son's dream of a thousand dollars may 
represent little more than seed money to some 
fundraiser’s campaign, but lurking beneath his 
facade of six-year old innocence is the mind 
of a fundraiser-in-the-making. The boy has 
plans—balloon sales, lemonade stands, toy 
repair. He is learning to make the acquisition 
of money an EVENT. By the time he is old 
enough to match dreams to reality, | am sure 
he will shift some of his ingenuity from his 
personal needs to the cause of air and water, 
history and environment. Yes, he may 
discover—much like we all do—that the price 
tag is far greater than he might eve: have 
imagined. But he will have imagination, 
nevertheless, which is the key to any 
enterprise, and, as we do now, others working 
along side him with whom to imagine 
solutions. 


THE PERSONNEL SIDE 


OO ) 
Terrie Fajardo 


"I'm in the money... The skies are 
sunny...When I retire, Pll buy that boat and 
sail around the Bay!” 

The voice under my window was loud and 
clear. John Gildersleeve was tending the 
garden and singing at the top of his very loud 
voice. 

"I'm in the money... The skies are sunny...” 











I decided to try to persuade him to lower 
his enthusiasm. Out the front door I went. 

“John,” I said in my how-do-I-say-this- 
without-hurting-his-feelings tone, “what in the 
world are you singing about?” 

Looking up from the flowers he was 
planting, he said, “Oh, Terrie! I'm gonna buy a 
boat.” 

“Yes, John, | know. Everybody on this 
side of the building has heard of your good 
fortune. When are you going to do that?” 

"In about 20 years. I'm gonna pay $25 a 
pay day.” 

Slowing sitting down in one of the 
wrought iron chairs conveniently placed in the 
garden, | knew I had to hear this story. 
Smiling to myself as John gardened and 
talked, I imagined his beautiful boat sailing 
along on the Chesapeake Bay. And you know, 
he's got the right idea. He's paying $25 each 
pay day. Let me tell you how he's doing it. 

If you are in the Civil Service Retirement 
System, you can make optional voluntary 
contributions to your own retirement fund. 
These voluntary contributions are in addition 
to your regular deductions taken from your 
salary, and are used to purchase additional 
annuity at the time of your retirement. To be 
eligible to make such contributions, you must 
be a permanent employee: have no temporary 
service for which you have not made a deposit 
into your retirement fund; and previously have 
not left the government and withdrawn your 
retirement contributions from your retirement 
fund. 

If you are eligible, you may make 
voluntary contributions at regular intervals or 
whenever you wish. However, these 
contributions cannot be deducted from your 
salary, because they might be confused with 
your regular retirement deduction. Each 
payment must be made directly to the Office 
of Personnel Management and must be in 
multiples of $25. 

Your total contributions cannot exceed ten 
percent of the total of your basic civilian 
salary received since August |, 1920. OPM 
cannot compute your limitation until you 
retire. Thus, any contribution you make is 
accepted. When you retire, any sum in excess 
of your limit will be refunded. 

All voluntary contributions earn interest at 
a variable rate compounded annually. 
Currently, the rate is 8.656 percent until 
September 30, 1992. However, if you leave 
the government and later withdraw your 
voluntary contributions, you will not earn 
interest past the date of your separation. 

If you wish, you may apply for and be paid 
a refund of your total voluntary contributions 























plus the interest you may have earned at any 
time before you retire, and receive additional 
annuity. If you do request and are paid such a 
refund, you cannot again make any voluntary 
contributions unless you are separated from 
government service for more than three 
calendar days and then are re-employed in a 
position again subject to the Civil Service 
retirement law. 

Unfortunately, the above does not apply to 
employees currently covered under the FERS 
retirement system because they already have 
the option of making voluntary contributions 
through their current FERS system. 

Well, there you have it! John is making 
voluntary contributions to his retirement fund. 
Then just before he is ready to retire, he'll 
apply for a lump sum refund that he'll use to 
buy his boat. Now all / have to do is figure out 
a way to get onboard when he sails the Bay. 
Maybe if I learned to garden, or maybe if I 
volunteered to sing along... 

Want to know more about the do's and 
don't's of voluntary contributions? Call the 
employee relations specialist in your 
personnel office. He or she can provide you 
with the necessary form, and tell you how to 
Start saving for your “new boat" now. 

Take good care! 


LEGISLATIVE UPDATE 
CT ) 

In April, members of Congress 
introduced legislation on 18 park-related bills. 
The House held hearings on 9 bills and the 
Senate on 6. 

On April 1, Director Ridenour and 
Assistant Secretary Mike Hayden testified 
before the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee on the NPS budget for FY 
1993. BLM Director Cy Jamison testified 
concerning a number of biils relating to the 
California desert on April 29, and on Aprii 30 
Hayden testified at an oversight hearing on air 
quality issues affecting the national parks, 
forests and public lands. The House filed 
reports and passed three bills; the Senate filed 
a report and passed one bill. 

On April 9, the Senate concurred in the 
amendment of the House to the bill S. 1254 
(increasing the authorized acreage limit for 
Assateague Island NS), authorizing the 
Secretary, through the amendment (No. 1774), 
to enter into cooperative agreements with 
local, state, and federal agencies and with 
educational institutions and nonprofit entities 
to coordinate research designed to ensure full 
protection of the natural and cultural resources 
of the seashore. 





On April 28, Public Law 102-277 was 
enacted. The President signed the bill H. J. 
Res. 402, approving the location of a 
memorial to George Mason in Area I, the area 
comprising the central monumental core of the 
District of Columbia as defined in Public Law 
99-653—-Commemorative Works Act of 
1986. 

During the month of April, the Service 
responded to 46 legislative referrals as 
requested by Legislative Counsel. The 
Secretary of the Interior transmitted six 
Executive Communications to Congress for 
referral to the appropriate Committees. 

In May, members of Congress introduced 
legislation on 17 park-related bills. The House 
held hearings on six , and the Senate on four. 

The bill H.R. 1642, Palo Alto Battlefield 
National Historic Site (TX), as passed by the 
House was favorably reported by the Senate 
Energy Full Committee on May 13, and a 
report was filed on May 21. The new site 
consists of approximately 3,400 acres, and 
authorizes $6,000 to be appropriated for 
acquisition of lands and interests. Also 
favorably reported amended were H.R. 2926, 
amended, a bill to designate the East St. Louis 
portion of the Jefferson National Expansion 
Memorial (MO), and S. 2079, a bill that would 
establish the Marsh-Billings National 
Historical Park (VT). 

The bills H.R. 3905, which would amend 
the Historic Preservation Act by authorizing 
appropriations for the Advisory Council on 
Historic Preservation, and H.R. 4801, 
extending the authorization for the Historic 
Preservation Fund, were both approved by the 
House Parks Subcommittee on May 14 for 
House Interior Full Committee action. The 
bills H. J. Res. 306, which would designate 
the Port Chicago Naval Magazine (CA) as a 
national memorial, and H. R. 4489, a bill 
which would provide for a land exchange with 
the city of Tacoma (WA), were both approved 
for House Interior Full Committee action by 
the House Parks Subcommittee on May 28. 
Both bills were ordered reported by the House 
Full Committee on May 20. 

On May 12, the House passed and cleared 
for the President the bill S. 749, Mound City 
Group National Monument (OH). The 
monument has been renamed the "Hopewell 
Culture National Historical Park.” On May 27, 
the President signed the legislation (P.L. 
102-294); and on May 21, the Senate agreed 
to the House amendment and passed the bill, 
S. 870, Golden Gate National Recreation Area 
(CA). The legislation would allow acquisition 
and addition of 1,232 acres of land in San 


Mateo County, known as the Phleger property, 





and include those acquired lands within the 
recreation area. On June 9, the President 
signed the legislation (P.L. 102-299). 

Drafting services on legislation to transfer 
title to certain lands in Shenandoah National 
Park (VA) and modifying the boundary of 
Martin Luther King, Jr., National Historic Site 
and Preservation District (GA) were prepared 
and forwarded to Members; and the Service 
also provided Members with information 
requested from congressional hearings on 
historic preservation bills and H.R. 1321, 
Black Canyon of the Gunnison National 
Monument (CO). 


NPS ACTIONS 
Co ) 

The NPS is implementing a new, 
Servicewide telecommunications system 
known as cc:Mail. It will allow easy access 
and sharing of information whether a user is 
part of a large office network or in a remote 
subdistrict office. 


NPS representatives met with members 
of the Office of Personnel Management task 
force on law enforcement and protective 
occupations to discuss concerns regarding pay 
and classification. The meeting focused on a 
number of options, including locality pay, pay 
differential and a system with higher grades. 


WASO Information and Telecommuni- 
cations Division is working with the Wildlife 
and Vegetation Division to develop a needs 
analysis and functional requirements 
document to update the Natural Landmarks 
computerized information base. The goal is to 
develop a system that can be readily used by 
the regions. 


Assistant Secretary Mike Hayden has 
asked Director Ridenour to convene a task 
force to review policies regarding mountain 
climbing and search and rescue efforts as a 
result of the record number of deaths reported 
this year. 


Fifteen corporations and individual 
businessmen have filed pre-qualifying 
applications for the major Yosemite National 
Park Concession operation available for new 
ownership in 1994. 


On June 5, a Federal District Court 
judge ruled that the Parker Land Company, 
which filed suit in 1990 against the NPS, the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, the U.S. 
Forest Service, and the Bureau of Land 
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Management, failed to prove that elk and 
bison from Grand Teton and Yellowstone NPs 
and the National Elk Refuge infected the 
company’s cattle herd, resulting in a loss of 
620 aninals. The Parker Land Company seeks 
$1.1 million as compensation for the loss of 
their cattle. High incidence of brucellosis 
exists in elk and bison in Jackson Hole. 
Transmission of the disease from wildlife to 
domestic livestock has not been verified in the 
wild, though the potential for transmission 
from elk or bison to cattle does exist. To 
control this disease in wildlife is difficult 
because of the lack of an effective vaccine at 


the present time. 


In response to the lawsuit filed by 
Lauren Cook, February 14, 1992, Director 
Ridenour has stated that the published NPS 
living history guidelines require the 
interpreter to have: (1) an appropriate 
knowledge base for the historical role; (2) 
accurate reproductions of clothing and other 
objects involved in portraying the role; and 
(3) “clearly identifiable physical 
characteristics (identifiable after costuming, 
makeup, etc...)." Thus, the role of a typical 
Confederate soldier is not solely a “male” 
role and may be interpreted by either a man 
or a woman, as long as the three requirements 
are met, Ridenour said. 


The Concessions Division will publish 
final regulations controlling procedures ior 
awarding concession contracts and permits. 
These regulations are intended to make the 
renewal of concession contracts and permits 
more competitive, and to increase the 
government's review of the sale and 
assignment of contracts and permits. They are 
part of an overall program to address the 
Secretary of the Interior's desire to reform the 
NPS concessions program. 


Glacier Bay NP & Pre is drafting a 
plan which will examine a variety of options 
for the management of vessels within the 
waters of Glacier Bay. The plan examines 
management strategies for cruise ships, tour 
boats, commercial fishing boats and other 
vessels in light of concerns for endangered 
humpback whales and other species, habitat, 
air quality, park purposes, and visitor 
experiences. After the completion of an 
environmental assessment and continued 
informal consultation with the National 
Marine Fisheries Service regarding threatened 
and endangered marine mammals, new vessel 
regulations will be drafted. 
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SYMPOSIUM UPDATE 
Fn * 
The following ten recommendations 
were most frequently identified as top issues 
by NPS senior managers. They are listed 

under the four issue areas of the Vail 


Symposium report. 


0 izational R | 

¢ Develop a new mid-level program to 
identify, select, and train promising 
employees as prospective managers and future 
leaders (Recommendation 2A). 

¢ Initiate and implement a comprehensive 
program for employee training and 
development based on a plan for each career 
field which addresses the knowledge and skill 
enhancement required at key points in career 
cycle (Recommendation 1D). 

¢ Establish a Human Resource 
Management Board to serve three functions: 
manage the assignment, training, and 
development of the top 10 percent of NPS 
managers; review and approve all proposed 
candidate slates for assignment positions; and 
develop a comprehensive, Servicewide human 
resource policy (Recommendation 2D). 


Epyironmental Leadership 

¢ Upgrade research capability in the areas 
of ecology and natural resource management 
(Recommendation 1A). 

¢ Improve funding, which underlies all 
aspects of the symposium working group 
recommendations (Recommendation 6A). 


Resource Stewardship 

¢ The Secretary should clarify existing 
authorities, ensure their appropriate and 
. asistent use, and seek additional legislation 
necessary to protect park resources against 
threats (Recommendation IC). 

¢ Develop a comprehensive, natural 
historical, cultural, and social sciences 
research program and propose legislation to 
strengthen and expand congressional sanction 
and funding for it (Recommendation 4A). 

More effective use of existing authorities 

to deal with concerns that transcend park 
boundaries (Recommendation | A). 

¢ Increase the number of NPS resource 
professionals (Recommendation 2A). 


Park Use and Enjoyment 


* Commitment of NPS resources to 
provide all visitors with basic interpretation 
including a general orientation to the site and 
its significance (Recommendation 3A). 





LETTERS 


I want to refer to the Commentary 
section of the March Courier. Former 
Director Amo B. Cammerer may have been 
criticized for not venturing out into the 
western parks, but he was the only director 
who paid personal attention to the little things 
that happened to members of the NPS Family. 
Back in those days a superintendent's monthly 
report was required from each park, to be 
submitted to the Washington Office. These 
were then bound, and mailed to each park on a 
list, so that each superintendent and his staff 
could read about activities in other parks. 
Personal items such as marriages, births, and 
deaths were included. While I was stationed at 
Rocky Mountain NP, our daughters were 
born, one in 1939 and the other in 1943. In 
both cases we were surprised to receive a 
personal letter signed by Amo B. Cammerer, 
congratulating us on the birth of our children. 
That made us appreciate the director's interest 
in the “family.” 

George Fry 


When I joined the Park Service in 1964, 
I was bemused by the euphemism ‘comfort 
station” and I remain so today. I'm wondering 
if any Courier readers could shed light on the 
origin of this term. 
Neal Bullington 
Sleeping Bear Dunes NL 


Congratulations! 

For the first time that I can recall, the 
Courier in the April 1992 issue has finally 
recognized the worth of the "Maintenance 
Man.” As Director Ridenour states at the 
onset of his report, “the focusing on 
maintenance is long overdue.” 

As an “old timer” alumnus of the Service, 
I recall, sadly, the schism that existed, not too 
long ago, between the uniformed ranks and 
the maintenance personnel. At that time 
maintenance people were apparently not 
considered worthy of a uniform and in some 
parks were not considered as social equals. In 
an attempt to heal the breach, some of us 
fought for and succeeded, with then Director 
George Hartzog's help and support, in placing 
the maintenance people in uniform. From that 
time on and with management's support and 
encouragement, an equalization process 
began to the extent that some park 
maintenance personnel have achieved 
leadership ststus—from former Director Gary 
Everhardt to a aumber of park 
superintendencies. In my recollections on 
retirement, one of the things | was gratified to 























recall was my involvement in and the 
recognition of top management that 
maintenance functions were as fully 
important as ranger activities. 

To whomever is responsible for finally 
recognizing maintenance's role in the NPS 
operation and allotting all that space in 
Courier, | and the “toilers in the field” 
thank you. 

Nathan B. Golub 


The April issue of the Courier is the best 
I've seen. I loved the stories and the wonderful 
photos. Maintenance is so important and I 
always hoped to see a greater appreciation for 
that phase of the Park Service mission. And 
wow...what a lot of work getting this fine 
issue together. 

Getting my Courier is like a letter from 
home. I always put down whatever project I 
happen to be working on to stop and read the 
NPS Courier—from cover to cover. 

Naomi L. Hunt 


BOOKS 
—_ 


Naturalist's Mexico by naturalist Roland 
H. (Ro) Wauer is now available from Texas 
A&M University Press—cloth $38.50, and 


paper $14.95. 

Mexico is a biological paradise, 
possessing the greatest natural diversity in 
North America. With only one-fourth the 
land area of the United States, it possesses as 
many plant species and many more kinds of 
animals than its northern neighbor. Yet the 
favorec tourist attractions of Mexico are the 
cities, beaches, and archeological sites. 

Since 1966 Ro Wauer has made annual 
trips to see his own favorite attractions in 
Mexico: native birds and their remote 
habitats. From his adventures he has written 
an indispensable companion for anyone 
visiting Mexico with an interest in its 
spectacular natural environment. He 
introduces us to Mexico's unsung diversity, 
from its arid lowlands and coastal islands to 
the forested uplands and humid jungles, once 
home of the ancient Mayans. Twenty-nine 
color and thirty-nine black-and-white photos 
provide further reason to explore the flora 
and fauna that thrive off the beaten path. 

Wauer is also author of Naturalist’s Big 
Bend, also published by Texas A&M 
University Press, 1980. 


Few ~f us stop to think about the larger 
stories that may be found behind some of the 
smallest details of our professional lives. 





Consider the badges and insignia that are pr 
of the NPS uniform. Bryce Workman has 
completed the first of six books in the NPS 
Uniform series, Badges and Insignia 
1894-199], which tracks the changes to these 
“articles of adornment.” He begins, "From the 
early days of Yellowstone National Park, 
there was a need to distinguish the men who 
would protect the national parks from those 
who would damage them.” The story that 
follows is detailed and fascinating. Copies of 
Workman's book have been distributed to the 
parks. 


Americans Interpret the Parthenon, by 
NPS historian Robert Sutton, takes a look at 
America’s westward movement, concentrating 
on the spread of Greek Revival architecture 
across the United States, with its culmination 
in Oregon during the 1850s. Sutton draws on 
diaries and early architectural pattern books as 
well as a wealth of photographs. The book is 
available through the University Press of 
Colorado, P.O. Box 849, Niwot, CO 80544. 


Double Decker Press (4087 Silver Bar 
Road, Mariposa, CA 95338), managed by Bob 
and Barbara Decker, has published four road 
guides to national parks, with a fifth due out 
this winter: Road Guide to Hawaii Volcanoes 
National Park, Road Guide to Crater Lake 
National Park, Road Guide to Death Valley, 
and Road Guide to Haleakala and the Hana 
Highway. Each of the books is lavishly 
illustrated, with detailed information 
pertaining to the parks’ major attractions and 
the driving distances involved. Handy, 
entertaining guides that can easily be 
accommodated on the dashboard of a car. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Eastern National Park and Monument 
Association has released the 1992 Passport 
stamps. They feature the theme, "Explorers 
and Pioneers” in recognition of the 
Christopher Columbus Quincentennial. Four 
of the stamps feature NPS units that preserve 
the memory of early explorers. The remaining 
six depici particular places where a discovery 
or an historic event led to the development of 
a “new” America. Featured are: Edison NHS, 
Castillo de San Marcos NM, Fort Clatsop 
NMem, Frederick Douglass NHS, Big Hole 
NB, Fort Scott NHS, Cabrillo NM, Salinas 
Pueblo Missions NM, Roger Williams 
NMem, and the national stamp, San Juan 
NHS. To order, phone 1-800-821-2903 or 





write America’s National Parks, 1100 E. 
Hector Street, Suite 105, Conshohocken, PA 
19428. Big Hole Superintendent Jock 
Whitworth took the photograph chosen for the 
Big Hole NB stamp: Rocky Mountain 
Assistant Superintendent Sheridan Steele took 
the photo of Fort Scott NHS selected for that 
stamp. 


The International Historic Bridges 
Conference, the fourth in a series of 
conferences begun in 1985, is being held 
August 27-29 in Columbus, OH. It is jointly 
sponsored by the Department of Civil 
Engineering and the Ohio Historic 
Preservation Office. For more information 
contact the Ohio State University Civil 
Engineering Department, 470 Hitchcock Hall, 
2070 Neil Ave., Columbus, OH 43210-1275. 


OOPS! 


Apologies to Joe Wallace whose photo of 
David Forney, Betty Miller, Warren Beach 
and Maj. Gen. James Wurman, which ran in 
the October 1990 Courier, was printed 
without his byline. The photo also appeared 
in the Evening Phoenix. 


Joe Michel, a civil engineer and project 
supervisor for the Denver Service Center, 


noted that the New River Gorge headquarters 
complex was actually the first NPS facility 
there, predating the Canyon Rim Visitor 
Center that opened in 1991. The May Courier 
had cited Canyon Rim as the first. 
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BY MANUEL LUJAN. JR. 











PARTNERSHIPS AND 
PHILANTHROPY 


hroughout the federal government, philanthropy and public/ 

private partnerships are receiving more attention than ever 
before. And I personally think it's about time! I place great em- 
phasis on these public/private partnerships because of the won- 
derful opportunities they present to involve more people and to 
accompl.sh more public good. 

Obviously, private sector contributions of funds, property, la- 
bor, expertise and ideas can help us to better accomplish our 
public service mission. But what I like most about such partner- 
ships is that they allow people from ail walks of life to partici- 
pate in government in a way that is meaningful to them. Wheth- 
er our “partner” is a large corporation, a conservation group, a 
family or a single individual, through their voluntary participa- 
tion they develop a vested and personal interest in successful 
government. For this reason alone, we should never hesitate to 
offer them the opportunity to take part in efforts that can pro- 
duce “win/win” situations. 

Another thing I like about partnerships is that when people 
give freely of their time, money and expertise to support the 
programs we manage, it represents a “vote of confidence” in 
what we're doing. Those of us who devote our lives to public 
service occasionally need this type of reinforcement because it 
reassures us that the people we serve believe that our efforts are 
necessary and worthwhile. After all, if the public doesn't appre- 
ciate the things we do, then not only does this challenge the va- 
lidity of our programs, it brings into question our personal ca- 
reer choices, as well. 

I recognize that for many of us in government, partnership 
efforts take us into unfamiliar territory. While there are many 
individual success stories out there, we still don't have a lot of 
experience. That is why I am pleased to see this special issue of 
Courier focusing on philanthropy and the role we should play 
in encouraging philanthropic efforts. Instead of being put off by 
the unknown, the National Park Service is exploring this some- 
what uncharted territory and reaching out to interact with those 
who want to be our partners. 

if | have created the impression that the Park Service is a ne- 
ophyte in this arena, let me acknowledge that the Park Service 
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has actually been in something of a leadership role. Many of 
the Park Service's policies, guidelines and other materials have 
been used as models by other bureaus and the Department, 
shared through the Departmental Task Force on Outreach and 
Fundraising. I specifically created that task force to ensure that 
we fully understand the direction we are taking in philanthropy 
and that fund-raising activities comply with appropriate stan- 
dards. The task force, chaired by Ed Kay, Principal Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Policy, Management and Budget, prepared 
the clear! stated, no-nonsense recommendations that | ap- 
proved and that you will find in the article Ed authored for this 
Courier. 

Of course, there is always risk when entering a new area of 
endeavor. But the risk doesn't mean we shouldn't make the ef- 
fort. What it does mean is that we must be deliberate and 
thoughtful when we enter into partnerships. I congratulate the 
National Park Service on its approach to partnerships—a delib- 
erate, intelligent and positive approach, geared toward promot- 
ing Cooperative ventures in the public interest. 





Manuel Lujan, Jr., is the Secretary of the Interior. 











BY BARBARA KUSHNER 


We make a living by what we get, but we make a life by what we give. 


— Winston Churchill 


PHILANTHROPY- 
AN AMERICAN TRADITION 


merican philanthropy as we know it today began in 

colonial times. Religion and higher education were the 
causes of the eighteenth century. Gradually, health, civic and 
social causes, and the arts entered the picture as our young na- 
tion grew and prospered. 

It is interesting to note that philanthropy in pre- 
Revolutionary America had its roots in necessity. It was the 
only means of building and sustaining the service institutions 
each community needed. Historian Henry Steele Commager 
has said: 


Americans managed without energetic government for so 
long a time that they came to prefer voluntary public enter- 
prise. If they wanted a college, they built one—and they kept 
on doing that into the 20th century; if they needed a hospital, 
they raised money for it; if they lacked books, they got togeth- 
er and collected them...because participation is the very es- 
sence of democracy, it is difficult to exaggerate the value of 
this aspect of American philanthropy. 


The word “philanthropy” comes from the Greeks and means 
"love of mankind.” It is more than simply asking for and re- 
ceiving gifts, or setting up and supporting charitable causes and 
purposes. Philanthropy is larger than the good works it per- 
forms. A uniquely American tradition, its pervasive presence in 
our lives is often taken for granted. Today, philanthropy pro- 
motes our quality of life, is carried out in a variety of ways, in- 
cludes the concepts of charity and love toward strangers, and 
requires voluntary actions for the benefit of others (Fund- 
Raising: Evaluating and Managing the Fund Development Pro- 
cess, James M. Greenfield, John Wiley & Sons, 1991, pp. 2-3). 

The practice of philanthropy includes volunteer service in 
addition to gifts. Even in today's world with the many demands 
on our time by family, work, study, and leisure activities, peo- 
ple are undertaking volunteer work. Independent Sector report- 
ed the following positive findings in a 1988 study titled “Giv- 
ing and Volunteering in the United States”: 

¢ About 54 percent of all adult Americans claimed they un- 
dertook some kind of volunteer work, donating an average of 
4.7 hours a week. 

* The combined efforts of these 98 million adults produced 
a Staggering annual total of almost 20 billion volunteer hours, 
which is the equivalent of the efforts of 9 million full-time em- 








ployees. The dollar value of this effort is about $150 billion 
yearly, a sum that surpasses the total amount of giving. 

¢ While millions of people give billions of hours in volun- 
teer activities, only one-fifth of us seek out the activity or as- 
signment on our own. 

¢ People offer many reasons for volunteering. Some are car- 
ying on family traditions; others are asked by relatives, 
friends, members of their community, or people who represent 
a cause with which they identify. Still others become involved 
because they believe their efforts will benefit friends or 
relatives. 

* Most people who become involved want to do something 
useful and meaningful. Almost two-thirds gave this response 
when asked why they first volunteered (Give to Live, Douglas 
Lawson, ALTI Publishing, 1991, pp. 13-15). 

In 1992 the philanthropic spirit of our nation remains 
strong. According to the most recent statistics reported in “Giv- 
ing USA: The Annual Report on Philanthropy for the Year 
1990,” prepared by the American Association of Fund Raising 
Counsel Trust for Philanthropy, Americans gave charitable or- 
ganizations and causes an estimated $122.57 billion in 1990. 
This figure is well above what we spent on gasoline and oil 
($93.8 billion), and more than half of what we spent on cloth- 
ing and shoes ($213.2 billion). 

Individuals provided the vast bulk of donations, estimated at 
$101.8 billion, or 83 percent. The remaining 17 percent was 
contributed by foundations ($7.1 billion), corporations ($5.9 
billion) and individuals’ bequests ($7.8 billion). 

As to the recipient organizations or institutions, not much 
has changed since the eighteenth century. Religion remains the 
major recipient, followed by education. The breakdown of sup- 
port for issues and causes is shown in the accompanying chart 
(Giving, USA 1991, AAFRC Trust for Philanthropy). 

America is truly a giving nation. Evidence of our caring 
spirit is reported in a 1990 survey sponsored by Independent 
Sector. A random sample of 2,700 adults were surveyed by the 
Gallup Organization. Highlights include: 

* Some 71 million U.S. households donated money to phil- 
anthropic causes in 1989, up from 65 million two years earlier. 

¢ The average household contribution was about 2.5 percent 
of total family income. 

¢ The poor are more compassionate than the wealthy. Fami- 
lies earning less than $10,000 annually gave 5.5 percent of 
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their income to charity while those with incomes of $100,000 
or more contributed 2.9 percent. 

¢ More Americans gave money than time: 75 percent donat- 
ed money in comparison to the 54 percent who volunteered 
formally for an organization in 1989. 

In 1990, giving by individuals increased only slightly over 
previous years. Explanations for the small increase may in- 
clude the recession, rising unemployment, a drop in stock mar- 
ket prices, and a decline in the growth of the prime giving age 
group (35-64 years old). 

These factors along with an increasing need for services 
cause people to be more concerned than ever about the effec- 
tiveness of the charities they support. They want to be more in- 
volved in the organization's actual work and to follow what is 
done with their contribution. This means greater accountability 
and clarity of purpose for non-profit institutions and 
organizations. 

In the aftermath of the recent United Way of America 
controversy, many non-profit organizations worry that giving 
will suffer this year. The fact that the United Way is a symbol 
of philanthropy in America for many people will put non- 
profits under greater scrutiny. 

However, long before the United Way scandal, non-profits 
had established standards and guidelines for management and 
fund raising. The National Charities Information Bureau and 
the Council of Better Business Bureaus’ Philanthropic Advisory 
Service report on whether charities meet standards for fund 
raising, governance, financial management, and _ public 
information. 

These two organizations do not approve or disapprove chari- 
ties. They urge potential donors to evaluate the importance of 





“In the aftermath of the recent United Way 
of America controversy, many non-profit 
organizations worry that giving will suffer this 
year.” 





variations from the standards. They also note that charities’ 
practices may change at any time. For organizations that do not 
meet standards, information is given only on those standards 
that are not met. 

Copies of the full reports are available from the Council of 
Better Business Bureaus, Philanthropic Advisory Service, 4200 
Wilson Bivd., Arlington, VA 22203; and the National Charities 
Information Bureau, 19 Union Square West, New York, NY 
10003. 

Professional associations for individuals responsible for 
fund raising and management for non-profit organizations were 
established as another way to insure public trust in their organ- 
izations’ work. The National Society of Fund Raising Execu- 
tives (NSFRE) has more than 11,000 members and 132 chap- 
ters across the country. Educational programs, publications, 
and a certification program for fund raising professionals 
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Sources of Contributions: A Comparison of 1990 to 


1989 Estimates ($ in Billions) 
% of Change 
1898 1990 1989-90 
Individuals $96.78 $101.80 5.19% 
Bequests 6.97 7.79 11.76 
Foundation 6.55 7.08 8.09 
Corporations 5.60 5.90 5.3€ 
$115.90 $122.57 5.75% 
Comparison of 1990 Estimates to Revised 1989 
Estimates ($ in Billions) 
% of Change 
1989 1990 1989-90 
Uses of Contributions 
Religion $62.51 $65.76 5.20% 
Education 10.95 12.41 13.33 
Health 9.93 9.90 23 
Human Services 11.39 11.82 3.78 
Arts, Culture & Humanities 7.50 7.89 5.20 
Public/Society Benefit 3.84 4.92 28.24 
Environment/Wildlife 1.75 2.29 3.92 
International Affairs 1.71 2.23 29.66 
Undesignated 6.32 5.34 . 
$115.90 $122.57 5.75% 


establish fund raising as a profession. Similar organizations in- 
clude the Council for the Advancement and Support of Educa- 
tion (CASE) which serves people in the field of education and 
the Association for Healthcare Philanthropy (AHP) which 
serves hospital and health care professionals. Membership in 
all three organizations grows each year. 

In the 1990s, the practice of philanthropy will become more 
global with the emergence of the World Fund Raising Council. 
The mission of this organization is to increase the effectiveness 
of the practice of fund raising throughout the world. Led by 
the United States, experienced fund raisers from the United 
States, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Canada, Britain, 
Holland, Mexico, and France met in New York in 1988 to 
share views on what is happening in fund raising around the 
world. This international organization was formed to provide 
and maintain a medium of exchange among members for infor- 
mation, resources, opinions and ideas related to fund raising 
("World Fund Raising Council Newsletter,” NSFRE News, 
November 1991). 

Earlier | quoted historian Henry Steele Commager who 
believed that "participation" was very much a part of the 
American philanthropic spirit. Recent studies and surveys 
support the importance of doing and giving. We as a nation 
will continue to invite others both at home and abroad to join 
together with us in doing important things. 




















Our mission is to provide people with opportunities to do 
great things, to challenge and inspire them, to involve them in 
activities which make life better now and for future genera- 
tions. If we are successful in this. we will have succeeded in 
helping to perpetuate the American tradition of philanthropy. 





Barbara L. Kushner, a certified fund raising executive. is 


Planning To Produce 
Successful Fund-Raising 
Literature 
(Or How To Keep From 

Cutting Down Trees 
Unnecessarily!) 


There's no question that in the nonprofit sector, just 
like government, the proof is in the paper. It seems that 
any challenge can be faced, as long as we have the 
written word, the printed brochure, the newsletter or 
magazine in hand. 

It's not surprising, therefore, that nonprofit groups, 
whether long established or newly born, produce so much 
paper. All of us can not only save a few trees, but a great 
deal of the limited financial resources available to us, by 
critically looking at the reasons fund-raising literature is 
created and the methods with which we do it. Although I 
realize that nonprofits who are fund raising on the 
Service's behalf aren't producing a lot of fund raising 
materials, those involved in major campaigns will 
produce at kecast a few pieces. In order to better ensure 
that what's produced is what's appropriate, the following 
are my “thoughts” on what nonprofits assisting the 
Service ought to keep in mind when considering the 
production of fund raising literature. 

People Give To People, Not Paper. Printed material 
is needed when you have a message to communicate to 
large numbers of people. It plays only a minor role when 
you are raising money from large individual donors, 
corporations and foundations. 

Even when in use at conferences, or as hand-outs 
following meetings, printed material does not generate 
large numbers of donations. Mass mailings can produce 
substantial numbers of donors, but even in the best 
mailings, 95 out of every 100 pieces mailed get thrown 
away. Thus, careful planning is essential to make the 
most of your printed materials. 


currently Director of Development for the Washington College 
of Law at The American University in Washington, DC. A 


fund-raising professional for ten years, she has worked with a 


variety of non-profit organizations. Ms. Kushner is president 
of the Greater Was?tington, DC, Area Chapter of NSFRE. and 
is an instructor in the George Washington University Fund 
Raising Management Certificate program. 


If a campaign to raise funds specifically targets 
companies or wealthy individuals, those solicitation calls 
should be made in person. While we may take comfort in 
having backup material available, the individual making 
the solicitation will be a better spokesperson for your 
cause than any printed piece. You certainly do not want to 
assume that your prospective donor has the time to read 
your material. Keeping in mind that any printed 
material—an annual report, case statement or 
brochure—serves as a written reminder of a phone call or 
meeting in which the prospective donor was already asked 
for funds can save you significant sums on printing. 

Pian Ahead For Audience & Distribution. To ensure 
your printed piece will be most useful. you will want to 
consider the following: 

1. Determine the audience for the printed material: ts 
this for your donors, prospective donors, hand-outs at a 
conference or entrance gate? 

2. Count them! Know how many people you expect to 
receive this material and order that many—no more. 

3. Have a plan for distribution. No money is raised by 
annual reports sitting in boxes. If you expect to send a 
brochure out in response to call-in requests, evaluate how 
many suc!: requests you receive each year. 

4. When you budget for a publication, consider how 
many copies you can really use, the cost of distribution (is 
there an unusual envelope needed? is the piece heavy 
enough to require extra postage? using recycled paper? —I 
certainly hope so), and the life of the piece (are you 
moving soon? is the material dated? is this an election 
year? are you listing names of individuals who will be 
leaving your board?). 

Keep the above points in mind when producing fund 
raising literature. Nothing is worse than expending funds 
for materials that just aren't quite right, that become dated 
too quickly, or that were developed to do something they 
can't. Ultimately, know why you're printing and only do 
so when necessary—that way we don't cut down more 
trees than absolutely necessary! 

Judy Gilbert Levey 
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BY TRACY FORTMANN 





PHILANTHROPY— 
AN NPS TRADITION 


I: the early 1980s, philanthropy appeared to be “rearing its 
ugly head” within the National Park Service. At least it 
seemed that way to many NPS employees. Gift catalogs, fund- 
raising Campaigns, donation boxes, all were being compared to 
begging. The spirit of philanthropy, and the proper role it has 
played and continues to play in the Service was being cast by 
some in a less than positive light and being perceived with ap- 
prehension. Part of their reaction might have been due to the fact 
that NPS employees previously hadn't needed to solicit assis- 
tance from outside the Service. Coming off of the expansionism 
of the Mission 66 era as well as the well funded 1970s, the NPS 
had adequately covered park needs with appropriated dollars. 
Philanthropy was not a priority at that time, although it was still 
a part of the picture. All that, however, was about to change. 

From the 1980s to the present, our involvement with as well 
as our attitude toward philanthropy has changed dramatically. 
The Service has learned a great deal in the last twelve years. 
We've learned what works and what doesn't work. We've 
learned you sometimes have to say “no.” And we've learned to 
accept—though somewhat grudgingly—the role of philanthropy. 

Take gift catalogs, for example. They were created with the 
sales catalog approach and were quite popular in the Service for 
a while. In concept they appeared perfect. They did not take a 
“hard-sell” approach—they were handed or more often mailed to 
a potential donor, who then had the luxury of thumbing through 
the catalog in a leisurely manner. Catalogs also appealed be- 
cause they provided the full spectrum of giving opportunities. A 
donor could find a minor gift of, say, a canteen, for $25, or a 
more substantial gift of a fishing pier for $15,000. However, out 
of the approximately 30 catalogs produced, only a few—such as 
the first one at Santa Monica Mountains, which received a lot of 
positive press coverage and support—were overwhelmingly suc- 
cessful. Most were only marginally successful, which explains 
why no catalogs are being produced today. 

There are a number of theories as to why gift catalogs were 
not the successes they could have been. One of the more obvious 
was just bad timing on our part. Catalogs began to emerge at a 
time when there was tremendous interest in mail order catalogs 
and direct mail pieces. A park's gift catalog often got lost in the 
barrage of direct mail packages, sale catalogs. and junk mail that 
individuals regularly received. 

The sheer volume of mail gift catalogs had to compete with 
was one part of the problem. Add to that the thousands of dollars 
being spent by “competitors” to design materials with the right 
“look” or “attitude,” and park gift catalogs produced through 


R ectwoonts in fog. Photo by M. Woodbridge Williams 


donated sources certainly had a rough road. Another likely rea- 
son for their demise was that they lost their “novelty” and be- 
came dated fairly quickly. Ultimately, the fierce competition 
and the cost, both of the Service's time and the donors’ time and 
funds, has led the Service away from working with nonprofits to 
create such gift catalogs. 

Fund-raising campaigrs also began to emerge in the 1980s as 
a way to generate funds to provide parks with the “margin of ex- 
cellence.” Certainly, the “granddaddy” of them all, the Statue of 
Liberty/Ellis Island fund-raising effort. paved the way for other 
campaigns to follow. We learned early on, however, that the 
Statue of Liberty/Ellis Island effort was definitely an anomaly. 
This campaign came together in a way that is unique in Ameri- 
ca—the leadership, the climate of the time, the across-the-board 
appeal and the overwhelming response of the public and corpo- 
rate America has yet to be replicated. No campaign associated 
with the national park system has begun to approach the approx- 
imately $400 million raised or the national visibility received. 
The closest to date is the highly visible Mount Rushmore cam- 
paign, which has a goal of $40 million. However, who knows 
what the right cause, the right time, and the nght leadership 
could accomplish in the future? 

Through the NPS-related fund-raising campaigns that were 
sprouting up during the 1980s, we learned the importance of ob- 
jectively evaluating the skills and abilities of those raising funds 
on our behalf. Reacting to the success of the Statue of Liberty/ 
Ellis Island Foundation, many nonprofits shifted their focus to 
fund raising. Unfortunately. many of those groups had little ex- 
perience or skill in raising funds—having “heart” for the park or 
a membership of well meaning individuals or even a great 
“cause” doesn't translate into knowing how to manage a major 
fund-raising campaign. Those efforts which showed the most 
success were undertaken by groups that either had fund-raising 
experience (more often than not, an experienced fund-raising 
Board) or that sought assistance from reputable consultants. On 
the other hand, those efforts that fell by the wayside and quietly 
stagnated were those that lacked the experience needed. They 
were the campaigns with an unrealistic goal that were initiated 
without real support within the community, that lacked effective 
fund-raising skill and experience within the nonprofit, or, in 
some way ignored the basic principles of fund raising. 

Currently a number of active major capital campaigns are 
taking place throughout the park system. as well as smaller ef 
forts or more project-oriented fund raising with varied degrees 
of success. These kinds of efforts being undertaken through the 
auspices of a formal memoranda of agreement by nonprofits 
raising funds to assist the Service will continue to occur. 

Yet another contribution of the 1980s were the donation 
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tsoxes. Just the thought of placing them in parks ap- 
palied some employees. References made to “alms 
boxes im the parks were not uncommon. Donations 
boxes now appear in many park areas and have gained 
general acceptance throughout the Service. They are 
not perceived as the threat to the integrity of the organi- 
zation as they once were, but as unobtrusive opportuni- 
ties for visitors to voluntanly show appreciation by 
making a spontaneous donation. 

Perhaps the most interesting aspcct of the 1980s was 
the change in attitude about philanthropy on the part of 
many employees. The apprehension that surfaced with 
the introduction of gift catalogs. fund-raising 
campaigns, and donation boxes was in some ways 
rather remarkable, considering that philanthropy ts no 
newcomer to the Park Service. The Service's history is 
full of examples. Through the years. the organization 
has benefitted from gifts oi money. equipment, services, art, 
artifacts, land, buildings, and, yes, even entire par'.s. 

One of the earliest donors was, in fact. the first employee. the 
first Director, and, as Freeman Tilden has characterized him, the 
“father” of the national park system. Stephen T. Mather gave 
much to the Service. Certainly he gave this organization his 
leadership and vision, but he also gave his personal funds. In 
1915, Mather offered to supplement Horace Albright’s federal 
salary to make it possible for him to afford to help set up the 
Park Service. Mather volunteered to pay Albright an additional 
thousand dollars a year, which continued even while Albright 
was acting director. Later, Mather reached into his own pockets 
again, while also soliciting assistance from his friends, relatives, 
and colleaZues to help purchase the Tioga Pass road through Yo- 
semite and, at another time, for the Giant Forest in Sequoia Park. 

There have been other donors who have given gifts of unpar- 
alleled value, so many donors in fact that there is space here 
only to describe a few. Muir Woods was purchased by Con- 
gressman William Kent and his wife to ensure its preservation, 
and in 1908 they donated it to the Government and it became a 
National Monument. The numerous gifts of various members of 
the Rockefeller family to the American people include areas of 
the Great Smoky Mountains, Acadia, the Grand Tetons, the Blue 
Ridge Parkway, and the Virgin Islands, as well as the museum at 
Yosemite and the branch museums at Yellowstone. In addition, 
Laurance Rockefeller in essence got the National Park Founda- 
tion under way by providing a grant of one million dollars. He 
also provided initial funding for the Horace Albright Enyployee 
Development Fund, and recently fulfilied a pledged challenge 
gramt for an additional $250,000. As a further example of the 
Rockefellers’ generosity, Laurance and Mary French Rockefeller 
are offering to donate to the Park Service the nationally signifi- 
cant Marsh-Billings mansion and surrounding area. 

Members of the Mellon family also have assisted in shaping 
the identity of the national park system through donations of 
land. The Andrew Mellon Foundation was a major player in ac 
quiring Cumberland Island, and the Richard King Mellon Foun- 
dation has helped to preserve battlefield lands. Areas of Cape 
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Hatteras, Rocky Mountain, and Redwood, among other places. 
have been preserved thanks to the generosity of the Mellon 
family. 

Another major gift came from Catherine Filene Shouse. who 
donated more than 100 acres of her Wolt Trap Farm in Farrtax 
County, Virgima, as well as funds to create a performing arts ta 
cility. Later, when the Filene Center burned. Mrs. Shouse spear 
headed cftorts to rebuild a new, improved, fire resistant center 

&ven more recently, the Loyal Order of Moose solicited near 
ly half a millon dollats from its membership to assist Yellow 
stone fire recovery and provide supplemental funding to the 
Horace Albright Employee Development Fund. The Moose are 
just one example of the many groups, organizations, and compa- 
nies, as well as individuals, who stepped forward expressing a 
desire to assist Yellowstone after the fires during the summer ot 
1988, 

Bear in mind that the gifts I've mentioned here are only the 
tip of the iceberg. Over the years, countless numbers of people 
have wanted to help preserve and protect these special places 
and for many it is an expression of thei genuine affection and 
reverence for the parks and the values they represent. Their con 
iributions have come in “all shapes and sizes” and have been 
gratefully received and appreciated. Certainly philanthropy has 
helped shape a national park system that otherwise would not 
cist. Despite the concerns expressed about philanthropy during 
the 1980s, philanthropy in the 1990s and beyond will be signifi 
cant in enhancing the system and contributing to our margin of 
excellence. 

Tracy Fortmann is a program analyst in WASO’s Office of Poli 
cy, with lead responsibility for NPS fund-raising policy. The au 
thor wishes to express appreciation te former Directors George 
B Hartooe, Ii 
the subject of tis article 


and William Penn Mott, Jr, for thew insiehts on 














BY GABRIELE J. PAONE 


DONATIONS AND 
PHILANTHROPY 
DON'T CROSS THE LINES 


n recent years, bureaus and offices within the Department of 

the Interior have begun to realize important program benefits 
from partnerships with private sector organizations. With com- 
mon objectives and a proper balance of responsibilities, these 
partnerships can benefit the federal program, the private sector 
organization and, ultimately, the American people. 

When private sector organizations offer to help, several ques- 
tions arise. Regardless of whether the group is a for-profit or a 
non-profit organization, two questions should always be among 
the first to be asked: 1. What are the legal 


has been and still is a point of controversy within the legal com- 
munity. While the development and distribution of so called 
“wish lists” have been allowed under this authority, the wording 
used both in the lists and in distribution materials needs to be 
educational in nature and should not directly solicit. 

In the Department of the Interior, only one program has statu- 
tory authority to solicit money and other items of monetary val- 
ue. The Take Pride in America program has solicitation authori- 
ty similar to that given to the National Park Foundation and the 
Fish and Wildlife Foundation in the legisla- 














limitations? 2. What are the ethical limita- tion that created them. The point is that 
tions? The answers to these questions delin- | Federal law prohibits some form of statutory authority is abso- 
eate most of the “lines” that can be crossed . atin ivate lutely essential if federal employees are to 
and those that cannot. The unique nature of GGENCUE CTE r & prt solicit assistance for their particular pro- 
each cooperative effort and the myriad sector organizations grams. Lacking such authority requires an 
complications that can arise make it impos- designed to do what the | emphasis on educational and informational 
sible to identify all of the potential legal themes rather than on direct requests for 
and ethical limitations in this article. There- | J@@eralagency can not. | cther financial help. 

fore, only the basic concerns are discussed. Federal law prohibits agencies creating 


LEGAL LIMITATIONS. For the most 
part, the initial legal limitations involve the propriety of entering 
into an agreement with a private entity in the first place. The di- 
versity of legal limitations can be suggested by discussing the 
three main ways in which partnerships with private sector organ- 
izations are created. Specifically, a federal agency may : 1) ac- 
cept unsolicited assistance from existing entities, 2) solicit assis- 
tance from existing entities and 3) assist citizen groups in "grass 
roots” efforts to form a private organization to help with a feder- 
al program. Whether or not a federal employee or agency may 
get involved depends on the existence of proper statutory 
authority. 

Suppose a tax exempt, non-profit organization submitted an 
unsolicited proposal to a park superintendent, offering donations 
of money, supplies, equipment and labor to help build a hiking 
trail already contemplated by the park for several years. Because 
the NPS has broad statutory authority to accept donations (16 
USC 6), this offer may be accepted, provided such acceptance 
does not create a real or apparent conflict of interest. 

However, the NPS does not have specific statutory authority 
to solicit such a donation from a private sector organization di- 
rectly. There is, of course, some limited measure of solicitation 
authority inherent in the statute that allows acceptance of dona- 
tions. Exactly where the line needs to be drawn on this question 


private sector organizations designed to do 
what the federal agency can not. As a result, little assistance can 
be given to citizen "grass roots" groups trying to create an or- 
ganization to assist a federal agency or program. As employees, 
we can educate citizens to the needs of our programs, and pro- 
vide them with publicly available information about similar ex- 
isting organizations. However, we may not help write a charter 
for the new organization or in any way manage the organization 
as part of our official duties. 

ETHICAL LIMITATIONS. Federal ethics and conduct laws 
generally apply to the actions of employees rather than the agen- 
cy. Further, the laws apply while the employee is on as well as 
off duty. Thus, many ethics and conduct violations occur after a 
cooperative agreement has been signed and employees begin to 
act. Employees often make two common mistakes. First, they 
believe that the existence of a written agreement automatically 
sanctions any activity that advances the purposes of the agree- 
ment. Second, they become so interested in and excited about 
the cooperative effort they may begin to act as officials for the 
private entity. Employees should remember that under the ethics 
laws and regulations, actions taken in their official capacities are 
viewed as official actions of the government. 

The main criminal conflict of interest statutes apply to real 
life situations. If a tax-exempt, non-profit, friends organization 
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asks a park superintendent to serve on their Board of Directors, 
this degree of participation is prohibited by 18 USC 208. It also 
raises concerns under provisions in Executive Order 12731. 
Criminal statute 18 USC 208 prohibits all federal employees 
from working “personally and substantially” on any “particular 
matter" that may come across their desks when “an organization 
in which he or she is serving as an officer” has a financial inter- 
est in the matter. Serving on the board of the friends organiza- 
tion even as an ex-officio board member is considered to be 
serving as an officer for purposes of this statute. Further, most 
friends organizations fund raise for various park initiatives. Con- 
sequently, if a superintendent sits on the board, he will not be 
able to work as the superintendent on any matter in which the 
friends organization has a financial interest. 

Under Executive Order 12731, employees must avoid actions 
which might result in or suggest "using public office for private 
gain.” Regardless of whether a superintendent accepts the board 
position, he may be asked to lend his name and title to a fund- 
raising ‘etter the friends organization wishes to send out. To 
comply would create the appearance of using his public office 
for the private gain of the friends organization. Remember that 
this provision covers anyone's private gain, not just that of the 
employee. Someone might argue that the superintendent has not 
misused his official capacity to fund raise on behalf of the 
friends group because a cooperative agreement does exist, as 
well as an inherent understanding that the friends group is in the 
business of raising funds. However, the proposed government- 
wide regulation 5 CFR 2635.808 (b) is very clear on this point: 
"An employee shall not participate in fund raising in his official 
capacity unless specifically authorized by statute, executive order 
or regulation." 

While these prohibitions may seem onerous, they should not 
be read to mean that no assistance or actions are appropriate. A 
superintendent may write a letter of appreciation to the friends 
organization, expressing gratitude for its efforts and describing 
how the funds will be used to improve the park. He also may at- 
tend fund-raising functions, thank participants and explain the 
good things made possible because of their efforts. However, in 
each of these situations, unless given specific authority, the su- 
perintendent must refrain from requesting funds or taking ac- 
tions that make him appear to be doing so. 

Occasionally, a private organization that has signed a cooper- 
ative agreement becomes interested in pending legislation in 
Congress and requests lobbying assistance. Under 18 USC 1913, 
federal employees are prohibited from lobbying Congress on 
any pending legislation when that lobbying is done with the use 
of appropriated funds. \f invited to attend a strategy meeting 
held by a private organization to encourage a letter writing cam- 
paign, employees may attend only on their own time. Attending 
such a meeting while on official duty may invoke the use of ap- 
propriated funds to lobby Congress. Also, employees should be 
aware that the Department of the Interior has a policy that gener- 
ally prohibits them from promoting or opposing legislation relat- 
ed to Departmental programs without prior approval. 

Setting aside personal rather than official time for involve- 


ment in lobbying activities usually corrects most potential viola- 
tions. However, not all actions conducted on one’s own time are 
free from trouble. Under 18 USC 205, employees may not even 
use their Own time to represent anyone other than the U.S. gov- 
ernment before any federal agency or court on any matter in 
which the U.S. is a party or has an interest. For purposes of this 
Statute, representation, whether paid or unpaid, means any con- 
tact with an intent to influence the government agency or court, 
including something as simple as a telephone call. It's easy to 
imagine that an NPS employee, who has been working with a 
friends group on his own time, could be asked by group mem- 
bers to help them apply to a Department of Health and Human 
Services (HHS) grant program under which their project—the 
rehabilitation of a recreation center at an urban park—may qual- 
ify for funds. The provisions of 18 USC 205 limit his assistance. 
Specifically, he may help write the grant proposal, and use the 
benefits of his federal employment to suggest how to approach 
HHS and avoid “red tape." However, he may not even use annu- 
al leave to go to a meeting or call officials at HHS in an attempt 
to leverage for the grant. These actions would make him appear 
to be the friends group representative to a federal agency con- 
nected with a particular matter in which that agency has an 
interest. 

Generally, einployees fail to understand why actions under 
18 USC 205 are prohibited when no conflict of interest created 
by such actions seems apparent, and often no other commonly 
accepted ethical principles appear to be violated either. The best 
way to understand this provision is to view it as a condition of 
federal employment. Congress passed this law to ensure that for 
the entire time people are employed by the federal government, 
they will refrain from actions that may appear to give them an 
unfair advantage over others in their dealings with federal agen- 
cies and courts. It sets a high standard of behavior, violation of 
which calls for criminal penalties. 

Finally, payment other than one's federal salary for the per- 
formance of official duties is absolutely prohibited by 18 USC 
209. Sometimes compensation takes the form of a monetary 
award or bonus from a private organization for work an employ- 
ee does as a part of his or her job. Unless the organization offer- 
ing such awards or payments has received approval from the Of- 
fice of Personnel Management, such payments are prohibited. 

In summary, this article highlights some of the legal and ethi- 
cal requirements that establish the "lines" we can cross as feder- 
al employees, as well as those we cannot. The many facets of 
each prohibition and the complexities that result when a given 
situation involves more than one of them make managing under 
‘hese rules difficult at times. Therefore all employees should 
discuss such situations with their ethics office before taking ac- 
tion rather than after. | assure you that taking the time to learn 
how the rules work and then using them when making everyday 
decisions will benefit everyone. 





Gabriele Paone is the Deputy Agency Ethics and Audit 
Coordination Official for the Department of the Interior. 
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BY SUZANNE LEWIS 


DECADES 
OF 
DEDICATION 





The reason that I'm willing to go public about my enthusiasm for 
preserving the national parks is to encourage others to do this as well. 
It has been my observation that many consider the federal government 
and its fine activities as something devoid of the need for voluntary 
giving. The National Park Service presents a real challenging 
opportunity for people to give to the federal government in ways that 
will be meaningful in years to come for all our citizens. 


— Charles Bennett 
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ew individuals can _ illustrate the 

meaning of philanthropy in the NPS as 
well as the Honorable Charles E. Bennett, 
U.S. House of Representatives, Third Dis- 
trict, Florida. Now serving his 22nd term, 
Congressman Bennett has spent more than 
forty years in public and private service. A 
tireless supporter of the preservation and 
protection of cultural and natural resourc- 
es, he initiated legislation resulting in the 
authorization of two NPS areas: Fort Caro- 
line National Memorial (September 21, 








It is imperative in our day to do a better 
job than we have to protect our natural and 
cultural assets for the enjoyment of 
generations to come. Fort Caroline is an 
example of the fine work of the National 
Park Service in emphasizing important 
historical events while also preserving 
natural assets. 

— Charles Bennett 





1950) and Timucuan Ecological and Historic Preserve (February 
16, 1988). 

But Congressman Bennett's dedication and service go beyond 
public legislative work to include his personal donation of sig- 
nificant funds to support and expand preservation efforts at the 
areas he quietly worked to help preserve. His gift of personal 
funds to Fort Caroline began more than 40 years ago and contin- 
ues today, assisting the park in numerous ways and providing 
tangible benefits that might not have been possible without his 
personal contributions. 

The impact of these donated funds has been strongly felt in 
the area of historical research and museum services. Congress- 
man Bennett's donations have been used to fund numerous his- 
torical research programs, purchase priceless artifacts, acquire 
lands and obtain rare books for the park library. His personal in- 
terest in history has touched the park in numerous ways, particu- 
larly as the author of several books focusing on the contribution 
to our national heritage of early French exploration and coloni- 
zation in the Florida area. Royalties from the publication of his 
most recent book are donated to the park to support continued 
research and preservation. 

Special population visitation to Fort Caroline has also bene- 
fitted from the personal generosity of Charles Bennett. His dona- 
tions have been used to purchase equipment to assist the disa- 
bled, such as an electric cart that transports physically disabled 
visitors along the more than two miles of trails at Fort Caroline, 
and a TDD unit allowing the park to communicate by telephone 
with hearing impaired visitors. 

The Timucuan Ecological and Historic Preserve, Florida's 
newest and I 1th national park area, is currently developing a 
general management plan to guide the park for the next five to 
ten years. Congressman Bennett's donated funds have helped the 
park prepare the community to better participate in the public in- 
put part of this process by funding a ten-minute, color video 
highlighting the resources of the preserve and the issues asso- 
ciated with resource identification and protection. In addition, 
his monetary gifts produced a traveling exhibit that has moved 
throughout the Jacksonville metropolitan community for more 
than a year, and has been viewed by more than an estimated 
60,000 people. Future uses for Mr. Bennett's personal conitribu- 
tions include the rehabilitation of exhibits at Fort Caroline (the 
interpretive center for the preserve) to include and illustrate 
Timucuan’s natural resources theme. 
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Lasting contributions are not just those that money can 
provide. At Fort Caroline and Timucuan, continued levels of 
dedication coupled with a constant source of contribution have 
combined to form a lasting impression of what Congressman 
Charles E. Bennett has meant to the National Park Service. To 
put it simply, we would not be doing the job we are today with- 
out his interest, commitment and financial support. Thank you, 
Congressman Bennett, from the entire NPS family. 


Editor's. Note: As this publication went to press, 
Congressman Bennett announced his decision not to run for 
reelection. 





Suzanne Lewis is superintendent of Fort Caroline NM 
Timucuan Ecological and Historic Preserve. 
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PARTNERSHIPS 
A WIN/WIN SITUATION 
FOR EVER YONE 


e as a nation are facing some tough 

financial times. The economic down- 
turn has affected us as individuals and has 
further eroded the capability of the federal 
government alone io continue to meet the 
growing needs of the nation. Historically an- 
nual appropriations have been able to cover 
most of the important needs of the federal 
agencies, but each year it has become tough- 
er to respond to every need. 

As the deficit grows, there simply are not 
enough federal dollars to go around. Com- 
pounding the problem is the backlog of pro- 
jects and needs which continue to grow both 
in number and urgency with the passage of 
time. A tremendous portion of that backlog 
is this country’s deteriorating infrastruc- 
ture—some of the same problems found in 
the national parks. 

Clearly, streamlining government is something that has been 
on the minds of the American people for quite some time. There 
is a lot of talk of “doing more with less.” Total Quality Manage- 
ment (TQM) has become a popular buzz word even within gov- 
ernment. It is critical that the government take steps to ensure that 
agencies are using their limited resources efficiently and effec- 
tively. The public has a right to receive the full value of their tax 
dollars. 

In raw dollars the Park Service actually has not received less 
funding in recent years. However, in terms of buying power, the 
Park Service, like most federal agencies, is feeling the pinch. In- 
creased responsibilities in terms of new units and increased devel- 
opment within existing parks, salary hikes, increased visitation, 
and rising costs for basic services combined with inflation have 
tended to erode budget increases. 

Nevertheless, in some ways the National Park Service has 
been very fortunate. While other agencies have had their budgets 
cut, the Park Service has continued to grow. Last year the Park 
Service budget reached an all time high of nearly $1.4 billion. 
However, a growing budget on paper is of little comfort when ba- 
sic needs, such as maintenance, employee housing, interpretation, 
and resource evaluation are going unmet. As one who is familiar 
with this agency and its personnel I have no doubt that the Park 
Service could very effectively and efficiently use more money if 
it were available. But it is not now and is unlikely to be available 
in the near future. 
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The Congress and, more importantly, the 
American people will continue to look to the 
Park Service to see that the national parks 


and their invaluable’ resources’ are 
appropriately protected and managed for 
future generations. 

— Ralph Regula 


This is where partnerships can help. Through donations and 
appropriate forms of public-private partnerships, creative oppor- 
tunities can be identified to enable the federal government to 
stretch its limited resources. 

Park Service policies refer to a “margin of excellence” that al- 
lows private donations to further enrich visitors’ experiences and 
afford greater resource protection to park areas. Obviously, ap- 
propriated dollars will continue to provide the bulk of support for 
Park Service programs, but important enhancements can and 
must be funded by contributions and partnerships. 

Examples that come to mind are in the facilities area—a new 
visitor center, an education center—and enhanced interpretive 
capabilities. At the Cuyahoga Valley NRA in Ohio, $1.1 million 
has been raised privately for an environmental education center, 
and the federal government is appropriating the remainder of the 














The Service should continue to concern 
itself with the tone and content of campaigns 
designed and conducted by _ nonprofit 
organizations on its behalf. Certainly, these 
campaigns should not commercialize the 
parks or in any other way leaa to a lessening 
of their value in the eyes of the public. 


funds for this worthwhile project. Without that private contribu- 
tion, in these times of tight budgets, the center never would have 
become a reality. Appropriated dollars in effect can provide the 
foundation for a park, and private dollars, the added fixtures. 

While I strongly support the concept and philosophy behind 
partnerships, | do have some concerns. It is critically important 
that the “spirit” of these partnerships remains intact. Before ac- 
cepting a donation or entering into a partnership the question 
must be asked: Does it serve the public interest and support the 
mission of the National Park Service? 

Although nonprofit organizations fund raising on a park's be- 
half can do much to assist and support that park, it is the Service 
that has the ultimate responsibility to carry out its mandated mis- 
sion. Ultimately the buck stops with the Park Service, not its part- 
ners. The Congress and, more importantly, the American people 
will continue to look to the Park Service to see that the national 
parks and their invaluable resources are appropriately protected 
and managed for future generations. 

In keeping with Service policies you must continue to ensure 
that fund raising efforts taking place on the National Park Ser- 
vice's behalf be handled in a way that promotes and retains public 
confidence. These kinds of efforts must be conducted and over- 
seen with absolute integrity. In other words, will these fund- 
raising activities accomplish what they promise and do so in an 
appropriate manner? 

The Service should continue to concern itself with the tone and 
content of campaigns designed and conducted by nonprofit or- 
ganizations on its behalf. Certainly, these campaigns should not 
commercialize the parks or in any other way lead to a lessening of 
their value in the eyes of the public. 

Another concern is the cost of fund-raising activities and what 
percentage of the funds raised actively reaches the parks. Just as 
the public is looking to the federal government to cut waste and 
manage itself more efficiently, the Park Service should also ex- 
pect that organizations fund raising on its behalf keep their ad- 
ministrative costs to a minimum. 

Finally, my last word of caution is one that | am particularly 
sensitive to, and that involves the Service's responsibility to 
keep Congress informed of its private fund-raising and 
partnership activities. The care and financing of the national 
park system is a shared responsibility between the Congress 
and the Administration. Donated funds and public-private part- 
nerships should not be used to subvert executive and/or 
legislative priorities. 





Congress will not look favorably upon fund raising for pro- 
jects that have specifically been rejected by Congress. It is a mis- 
take to bring Congress in after the shovel is already in the ground 
to inform them that federal funds are needed to staff a facility or 
complete construction for which private funds have dried up. 
Congress needs to be kept well informed of fund-raising activi- 
ties and we do not want to be stuck with unanticipated future 
costs. 

Public-private partnerships can be positive, creative, cost- 
effective tools to preserve and enhance our national parks. They 
give individuals an opportunity to personally assist the parks and 
a greater sense of responsibility for protecting our natural and 
cultural resources. 

The national parks stand to benefit greatly; community 
groups, individuals, and others in the private sector can become 
involved and support the parks. The parks can serve as unique as- 
sets to local communities, serving as extensions of America’s 
classrooms, as the answer to the need for increased recreational 
opportunities and simply as an opportunity for much needed 
peace and solitude in our increasingly busy daily lives. Partner- 
ships enhance not only the parks, but the public awareness of 
these assets. If handled appropriately partnerships in the parks 
will be a win-win situation for everyone. 





Congressman Ralph Regula is the ranking Republician on the 
Interior Appropriations Subcommittee 
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BY ED KAY 


WHAT DID WE 
LEARN 
FROM THE 
TASK FORCE 
ON OUTREACH? 


BACKGROUND. In 1990, the Secretary established the Task 
Force on Outreach. Its purpose was to review cooperative 
agreements with private sector organizations, in order to evalu- 
ate the scope of existing agreements, identify potential ethics 
and management concerns, and recommend a policy to address 
such concems. 

FINDINGS. The Department of the Interior bureaus and of- 
fices are party to approximately 4,500 cooperative agree- 
ments—memoranda of agreement (MOAs), and memoranda of 
understanding (MOUs)—with a wide range of outside organi- 
zations. Among the ten bureaus, the National Park Service ac- 
counts for 1,226, or 27 percent, of these agreements. However. 
only three bureaus (National Park Service, Office of Surface 
Mining, and the Minerals Management Service) have written 
policies governing their involvement with outside individuals 
and organizations. As might have been expected, possible eth- 
ics violations and conflicts of interest were more frequently 
found in agreements established by bureaus lacking outreach 
policies. Although statutes allow the Department's bureaus and 
offices legally to enter into partnership with private organiza- 
tions, the task force also discovered that it may not always be 
prudent to do so. Managers 


violating conflict of interest provisions. Those who used offi- 
cial time to do the work of private organizations were vulnera- 
ble to violating several conflict of interest statutes as well as 
policies on fund raising, lobbying and use of public office for 
private gain. The task force determined that some bureaw part- 
nerships had existed for so long without regard for ethics pro- 
visions that official, but inappiwpriate, services were being ren 
dered to some outside organizations. Indeed, in some cases. 
they were considered a formal part of the official duties for the 
affected DOI employee. 

RESULTS. The Task Force on Outreach narrowed the issues 
to five and submitted them to the Secretary for his review and 
decision. 

ISSUE 1. Should the Department establish policies and/or 
procedures to ensure that agreements for cooperative activities 
between bureaus and benefitting outside parties are fair and in 
the public interest? 

POLICY DECISION. Establish Departmental policies and 
procedures for bureau review and approval. 

ISSUE 2. Should tlie Department establish a policy that: (a) 
requires prior deputy ethics counselor approval for all MOAs, 

MOUs, policy agreements, de- 





need to be able to determine 
whether entering into such 
agreements could lead to actual 
or perceived conflicts of 
interest. 

The task force found an 
overall absence of ethics train- 
ing and guidance for employ- 
ees officially involved with 
outside organizations. Employ- 
ees unaware of the ethics pro- 
visions governing Certain activ- 
ities were at greater risk of 


DOI employee. 





Some bureau partnerships had existed 
for so long without regard for ethics 
provisions that 
inappropriate, services were rendered to 


some outside organizations. In some 
cases, they were considered a formal 


part of the official duties for the affected 


cisions or other arrangements 
calling for employees, as part 
of their official duties, to serve 
as members or officers (includ- 
ing ex-officio officers) of an 
outside organization and, if ap- 
proved, (b) requires employees 
who are involved with outside 
organizations, including profes- 
sional societies and groups, to 
attend mandatory ethics train- 
ing prior to involvement and 
periodically thereafter? 


official, but 
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POLICY DECISION. Establish a mandatory Departmental 
policy that: (a) requires written permission from the bureau 
ethics or deputy ethics counselor under the conditions ex- 
pressed above, and (b) requires employee training from the 
deputy ethics counselor prior to accepting an appointment as 
an officer, director, trustee, or employee of an outside 

ISSUE 3. Should a Departmental policy be established to re- 
quire each bureau or office deputy ethics counselor to review 
and report all implemented policies and practices with outside 
organizations? 

POLICY DECISION. Require an annual statement from 
each bureau, designed by the Designated Agency Ethics Offi- 
cial (DAEO), which will be provided to the bureaus as a part 
of the annual management control evaluation process. Reports 
will be returned to the DAEO and submitted to the Office of 
Financial Management for inclusion in the Secretary's annual 
report on management control evaluations. 

ISSUE 4. Should the Department establish a policy requiring 
MOAs, MOUs, contracts, and grants to contain a provision 
prohibiting outside persons or organizations from advertising 
or otherwise using: (a) any reference to the Department or to 
any bureau or office, (b) an employee's official title, or (c) in- 
formation about an agreement or understanding to promote or 
endorse products or services provided by that person or 
organization? 

POLICY DECISION. Include a clause in contracts for sup- 
plies and services regardless of amount, which prohibits en- 
dorsements. Also, include a clause in assistance and partner- 
ship agreements which prohibits endorsements and requires 
bureau prior approval of proposed releases referencing the 
name of the bureau, government official, or the agreement. 

ISSUE 5. Should the Department adopt an initiative to en- 
courage a more active role by line managers in implementing 
ethics policies and counseling employees on ethics issues? 

POLICY DECISION. The Department will require bureaus 
to train employees, managers and supervisors to take a more 
active role in ethics issues and provide assistance in that train- 
ing when requested. 

Information concerning the Secretary's policy decision, or 
the ethics and conduct provisions governing Departmental em- 
ployees may be obtained from your bureau ethics counselor or 
the Department Ethics and Audit Coordination Office, Room 
5150, Main Interior Building, Washington, DC. 





Ed Kay is Principal Deputy Assistant Secretary—Policy, Man- 
agement & Budget, and Designated Agency Ethics Official. 


Task Force Update 


As a result of the workof the Task Force on Outreach, 
the Secretary has determined at all partnership and out- 
reach agreements entered into with nongovernmental 
groups must contain the following language: 

(Name of other party) shall not publicize. or other- 
wise circulate, promotional material (such as advertise- 
ments, sales brochures, press releases, speeches, still and 
motion pictures, articles, manuscripts or other publica- 
tions) which states or implies Governmental, Departmen- 
tal, bureau, or Government employee endorsement of a 
product, service, or position which the (party) represents. 
No release of information relating to this agreement may 
state or imply that the Government approves of the (par- 
ty's) work product, or considers the (party's) work prod- 
uct to be superior to other products or services. 

(Party) must obtain prior Government approval from 
for any public 
information releases which refer to the Department of the 
Interior, any bureau or employee (by name or title), or this 
agreement. The specific text, layout, photographs, etc., of 
the proposed release must be submitted with the request 


for approval. 





Note: Questions on ethics issues raised by the June/July 
Courier should be addressed to the assistant ethics 
counselors (regional personnel officers) or the Washington 
Ethics Office (202/208-4434). 
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BY MICHAEL BROWN 


DOES THE MISSION 
OF THE NPS 
INCLUDE 
COMMERCIALISM? 


ONE EMPLOYEE'S PERSPECTIVE. 


“TQM” is the new idea sweeping through both the private sector 
and the government these days. It stands for Total Quality Man- 
agement. The concepts underlying TQM have been around for a 
long time packaged and repackaged under different covers. 
Whether you find elements of TQM in Sun Tzu's The Art Of 
War, written twenty-five centuries ago, or in more contemporary 
management theory, the fundamental elements of success have 
remained very simple. Know your mission, commit only those 
resources necessary to succeed, prepare the organization, and ex- 
ecute decisions when the time is right. 

The National Park Service has about 13,500 fulltime employ- 
ees with about another 6,000 who are seasonal or temporary. 
These employees serve about 300 million visits to the park year- 
ly. Our mission is not serving them hamburgers or the trinkets of 
a market culture—though, in fact, our service may include both. 
Our mission is not to provide the conveniences of home or clean 
bathrooms—though our service must include some convenienc- 
es and, always, clean bathrooms. 

Our mission is to protect, preserve, conserve, as appropriate, 
those resources entrusted to our keeping for the benefit of our 
citizens today and tomorrow. 

Yet, for the price of one B-1 bomber and a few aircraft toilets 
the National Park Service is struggling to preserve our natural, 
historical and cultural heritage. Of late its failure has become ob- 
vious. Historical structures are deteriorating; natural resources 
are suffering; and our interpretive efforts no longer serve as the 
role model they once did. The condition of the National Park 
Service mirrors today's economic conditions as well as an irrev- 
erence towards non-tangible, non-marketable values. 

We must recognize the political and economic realities within 
which the Service operates. The national deficit of nearly $400 
billion and the shortfall of more than $2 billion within the Ser- 
vice for infrastructure and natural resource protection impacts 
our effectiveness. Times are tough, and we must have the cou- 
rage to recognize and accept that. Budget constraints have sig- 
nificantly altered the management of our parks. 

As managers we all want to succeed. If we can't be successful 
in protecting our wildlife, our heritage, and the dreams of a na- 
tion we seem to be willing to lower our sights. We seem to be 
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preoccupied with technique rather than results. I believe we 
must reconsider doing “more with less” and look to how we can 
do things better. 

The problem managers face is that more is easier to accom- 
plish. All it takes is a ruler, a counter, or some other equally 
simple numerical measure. Better requires an understanding of 
and dedication to a set of less tangible values—values that are 
difficult to get in touch with when you are mired in organiza- 
tional politics, and competition for adequate dollars and person- 
nel levels. 

It is possible to do more with Jess by setting aside those ex- 
pensive and time-consuming activities that are value-oriented. It 
is easy to establish new priorities of more accomplishments 
having /ess significance. 

As managers we all want to be recognized for moving the 
field flags closer to the goal. Unfortunately our economic diffi- 
culties promote a reorientation of our priorities to place style 
over substance. Have we lost sight of the goals? 

We are stewards not only of property but of values. What we 
protect is not boundaries but ideas. We are guardians not only of 
structures and vistas but of an American spirit. And those who 
visit our parks are there to be inspired by that spirit. 

Today we are exploring new opportunities to generate reve- 
nue by marketing “a piece of the park” to those who can afford 
it. One recommendation is what I call the blue-collar monument 
special. For a few dollars you, too, can be memorialized in one 
of our great national parks. 

Other methods being explored include permitting advertising 
within parks, commercial spots that associate a corporation with 
national park values, and a bit of “phony phiianthropy” whereby 
a donation comes packaged with strings attached. 

The concept of marketing our parks is a valid one, if what we 
are marketing are the concepts, hopes and aspirations that under- 
lie their establishment as parks. Marketing them shouldn't imply 
that we have to sell them or their values. 

Private sector involvement needs to be not only welcomed 
but sought after. However, that involvement should not be at the 
expense of our ideals. Long-term, outside partners are important 
to the National Park Service, but we need to keep in mind what 
it is we are offering. 
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In 1991, Citibank sent announcements with their billing state- 
ments and placed a similar ad in Life magazine. The ads stated 
that a percentage of all purchases made with the Citibank Card. 
between May and July, would be donated to the National Park 
Service in recognition of its 75th anniversary. The benefit to the 
Service amounted to nearly $500,000. The benefit to Citibank 
was name recognition, as well as affiliation with values associat- 
ed with the national parks—a valuable affiliation as it helped 
Citibank enter, or remain within, the seemingly narrow confines 
of what is today “politically correct.” The ads were tastefully 
done, and the entire arrangement was initiated and coordinated 
by the National Park Foundation, an organization dedicated to 
assisting the national parks. 

Accepting “gifts” with an agreement of donor recognition 
places us in a awkward position. We walk a fine line between 
whether the corporation we are dealing with is an acceptable 
partner or not. Recently, Dow Chemical entered into an agree- 
ment with the Service regarding recycling. By the time the com- 
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mercials hit television, showing a uniformed park ranger, the 
controversy over the silicon gel breast implants, made by Dow 
in partnership with Corning, was top of the news. Citibank has a 
sparkling reputation and Dow Chemical appears to be handling 
their situation well. But, what if one of our “partners” has a pub 
lic relations debacle about to unfold’ What if, in an effort to 
provide some public relations damage control, our “partnership” 
is exploited? 

Specifically, | am concerned not about intent but impact. 
Each time a manager makes the decision to accept a vehicle into 
their flect that has “donated by...” on its side, name a building 
for a key contributor, allow a plaque to be placed on donated 
park furniture, or have some commercial product displayed, we 
are stepping out onto a slippery slope. 

These special recognitions and commercial ventures are seen 
by many as a potential threat to the integrity of the parks. Yet. 
the most insidious—because it ts so alluring 
cialism associated with cause-related marketing 


is the commer 
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In an essay titled “Phony Philanthropy” in Foundation News 
(May/June 1989), Maurice Gurin identified the potential of 
cause-related marketers to exploit causes for their own financial 
profit. He offered six criteria for fund raisers to determine 
whether the acceptance of a donation is appropriate, and gave 
the standard criteria of whether the donation is tax deductable. 
strings are attached, or the donation will generate a profit. Gurin 
also provided three additional questions that are important to us: 
Can the donation weaken or debase the organization's public ap- 
proval and philanthropic support? Can the donation blur the pub- 
lic’s understanding of the difference between philanthropy and 
business (an important distinction if philanthropic support is to 
continue)? Can the donation enhance the image and increase the 
sales of a company providing a product or service that is consid- 
ered harmful to the public? 

The National Park Service enjoys a degree of popularity un- 
matched by other federal agencies. We inherit that popularity, 
not because of who we are, but because of the values associated 
with the national parks. Therefore, we need to recognize that 
capitalism and commercialism are not synonymous with either 
our form of government or national heritage. They represent an 
economic model that we have chosen and the expression of that 
economic model in the marketplace, both of which are con- 
trolled by the government to protect its citizens. The United 
States government, and especially the National Park Service as 
part of that governing body, should remain above 
commercialism. 

Unfortunately many see the world in black and white—either 
you are for capitalism or our heritage. But nothing is ever really 
that simple. The success of our nation cannot be attributed sim- 
ply to our capitalistic economy, our democratic form of govern- 
ment, or the intrinsic values we as a people have developed. Our 
success is the result of balancing all of these elements. 

1 am proud of that success. I recognize that all of our accom- 
plishments are born from the tension that exists between sets of 
values, but we need to work together to better define those val- 
ues, so that we may better understand and maintain that balance. 

I believe that the economic problems we face today as a na- 
tion come from disturbing that balance. Monopolistic business 
practices, predatory investments, and short-term profits have im- 
pacted our economy substantially. Problems exist because of the 
desire to cash in on short term gains and failure to invest in our 
future. Things are further compounded by the desire to always 
have more. 

When it comes down to the final analysis, the question that 
will be asked about commercialism in the parks is, “What is the 
impact on visitor experiences?” This is not an easy thing to 
measure. It's like trying to determine whether the experience of a 
truly glorious sunset is trivialized by a plaque on the overlook 
reading, “A Gift of Kraft Velveeta Cheese.” Yet, as park man- 
agement professionals we need to make a management call that 
may affect the enjoyment of our parks by visitors today and to- 
morrow. And, we certainly cannot forget our responsibility for 
tomorrow. Installing a plaque or two today may not seem like a 
significant issue, but what about a few years from now? Plaques 
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and other forms of recognition never seem to go away. They 
only seem to increase in number. 

Let us build a wall that separates philanthropic donations 
from cause-related marketing. Let us draw a line between the 
values that underlie the creation of our parks, as well as the Ser- 
vice entrusted to manage them, and the commercial world of ad- 
vertising and promotion. 

The opportunities we should be marketing are investments in 
a concept that the rest of the world identifies as “America.” It is 
a broad concept encompassing our past, present and future. It 
represents a set of intangible values that, like all such values, re- 
quires an effort to maintain. 

Values that currency cannot buy, but that a loss of vision can 





Michael Brown is the assistant superintendent at Rock Creek 
Park in Washington, DC. 
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The beauty of the place attracted me, and got on my mind, 
and I could not forget the situation. 
— Congressman William Kent 


PARKS AND PHILANTHROPY 
AT THE GOLDEN GATE 





















he Golden Gate National 
ted Aswniation “a 
established in 198) to sepport 
the park's interpretive programs 
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But because of the park's urban 
location and its history of publy 
involvement, the asseciation 
envisioned programs requiring a 
broader concept of interpretation 





that included philanthropy—a 
process that helps the publi 
understand park resources and 
moves them to mvolvement and a 
sense of personal responsihility 
GGNPA activities are 
represented in this photograph by 
Barry Robinson 
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n simple words William Kent described the genesis of one of 

the most extraordinary acts of philanthropy ever to benefit the 
national park system. When the splendid redwood grove of Muir 
Woods was threatened by logging in 1903, Kent stepped in. 
Concemed about “the situation.” he bought the grove and soon 
after donated * to the federal government as a national park. His 
remarkable act conveys the essence of philanthropy: personal in- 
volvement and an emotional response led to individual commit- 
ment and generosity. 

Eighty years later Muir Woods has become a jewel in a vast 
urban national park, the Golden Gate National Recreation Arca 
(GGNRA). And Kent's generosity has been matched time and 
time again by individuals. corporations and foundations who 
have become involved in their national parklands and felt a re- 
sponsibility for their preservation. in the San Francisco Bay 
Area, the Golden Gate National Park Association (GGNPA) has 
helped to foster and channel this philanthropy. 

lt has done so by working cooperatively with the National 
Park Service to develop programs that communicate the impor- 
tance and value of public involvement, and by creating opportu- 
n‘ties for that public involvement to flourish. 

INTERPRETATION, AN EVOLVING DEFINITION. As the 
GGNRA's nonprofit cooperating association, the Golden Gate 


National Park Association was established in 1981 to support 
the park s interpretive programs. But because of the park's urban 
location and its history of public involvement, the association 
envisioned a broader concept of interpretation man may be fa- 
miliar to many. It is a concept that includes philanthropy. Some 
have termed it “deep interpretation.” It ts a process that not only 
helps the public understand the resources of the park. but moves 
them to involvement and a sense of personal responsibility. 

Using this concept. the Park Association has evolved a syner- 
gistic program where interpretive publications, educational pro- 
grams, volunteerism, community outreach, and civic and corpo- 
rate involvement al! play a pen in instilling a commitment to 
GGNRA throughout the region. And that commitment ts the 
comerstone of park philanthropy. expressed in donations of ser- 
vice, expertise, volunteer time and funds to support the park's 
mission. 

A SHARED PHILOSOPHY, A PARTNERSHIP. The Park As- 
sociaiion’s program requires a shared philosophy with the man- 
agement of the park. GGNRA Superintendent Bran O'Neill be- 
lieves in the role and value of public support. He ts convinced 
that the park message must be conveyed in ways that open ave- 
nues for personal involvement. And he's a progressive spokes- 
person and community ambassador. 





V olunteers at the Golden Gate Raptor Observatory maintain a census of hawks, band hawks 


to tract migration patterns, and interpret the migration for visitors 
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With this shared philosophy, the Park Association can 
operate as a key partner. GGNPA serves as the additional 
bridge to the community's interest in the park story and its 
desire for involvement. 

THE PROGRAMS. That desire for involvement is realized in 
a broad range of interpretive programs and projects, on which 
the Park Association works cooperatively with the NPS. High- 
lights of programs include: 

¢ The Golden Gate Raptor Observatory. The best hawk obser- 
vatory on the west coast, is located on a hilltop in the GGNRA, 
and this program allows more than 170 active volunteers to en- 
gage in interpretation and research. More than 15,000 raptors of 
19 species pass overhead during a six-month migration season. 
Volunteers maintain a census of hawks, band hawks to tract mi- 
gration patterns, and interpret the migration for visitors. 

¢ The Habitat Restoration Team. Individuals, civic groups, 
schools, nonprofit organizations and corporations are enlisted in 
this volunteer program for park restoration. Steeped in interpre- 
tation of the park's mission and ecological condition, volunteers 
contribute more than 5,000 hours each year to restoration 
projects. 

¢ The Volunteer-in-Parks Program. The Park Association is 
an active partner in this program, helping to recruit and ac- 
knowledge volunteers. Expanding on these community contacts, 
the GGNRA volunteer program has reached phenomenal levels 
of public involvement. More than 4,000 volunteers contribute 
more than 100,000 hours annually. 

¢ The Presidio Conversion. Within the next few years, the 
Presidio of San Francisco will be transferred from an army post 
to a national park. This beautiful and historic property, situated 
at the Golden Gate itself, forms the centerpiece of the park. Its 
conversion to national park management is an unprecedented 
challenge. The Post includes | ,480 acres of open space and more 
than 800 buildings. The Park Association developed a coopera- 
tive program of interpretation, public outreach and volunteer as- 
sistance to support this unique project. Close to $1 million was 
raised to supplement federal funds, a sum that has been matched 
by almost $1 million in donated services from Bay Area consult- 
ing firms and corporations. A nationally based group of distin- 
guished advisors, the Presidio Council was organized to assist 


abitat Restoration Team volunteer John Tanner and NPS 
biotechnician Maria Alvarez remove non-native pampas grass 
above Muir Beach. Photo by Regis Lefebure. 


with the planning and transition effort; special newsletters and 
interpretive brochures were created to involve the public in this 
exciting conversion from post to park. 

¢ The Marin Headlands Visitor Center. The Park Association 
received pro bono services from a renowned architectural firm 
to begin this restoration project, which will outfit an historic 
building as a park visitor center. With this preliminary architec- 
tural concept in mind, park visitors and user groups were sur- 
veyed regarding their needs and expectations of the project. 
Park Association revenues and private contributions are funding 
the restoration. 

¢ The Philanthropic Core. Interpretive programs set the stage 
for community involvement and giving, but individuals— 
committed volunteers—form the core of any philanthropic ef- 
fort. The circle of committed volunteers at the GGNRA is ever- 
broadening. At its center is the Board of Trustees of the Park 
Association; also part of the circle are an active park Advisory 
Commission, the Presidio Council and close to 8,000 Park Asso- 
ciation members. Extending outward are thousands of park vol- 
unteers, many organized into extremely dynamic programs from 
docent efforts to habitat restoration projects. A communications 
program reaches additional thousands through newsletters, park 
calendars and media coverage. 

This broad base of support serves as the foundation for our 
philanthropic goals. Giving becomes a natural outgrowth of an 
understanding of park values and an involvement in park pro- 
grams. And giving should and does take many forms. Donations 
of time, service, and funds all add to the “community capital” 
that helps build a vital national park. 

By extending our concept of interpretation—from providing 
information to actively engaging people in the park's story, 
stewardship and future direction—the Park Association has 
helped build a dynamic sense of public responsibility for the 
GGNRA. This form of support must be cultivated over time, 
but the investment yields a durable, growing result. As it did 
with William Kent, philanthropy comes easily to many who 
are moved by the mission of the National Park Service. The 
key is to communicate the park message effectively and open 
the door for involvement. 





Greg Moore is the executive director of the Golden Gate 
National Park Association and president of the Conference of 
National Park Cooperating Associations. 
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FIRST GLIMPSE OF THE PRESIDIO — 
STATEMENTS BY BRIAN O'NEILL 


In 1972, Congressman Burton had the vision and 
wisdom to preserve Presidio. He set the stage. The 
daunting task before us now is to identify the 
direction—one that preserves the integrity of the area, 
draws on the involvement of she American people, and 
looks to inspire the public’s continued participation in 


the life of Presidio. 





























Philanthropy is already playing a role at 
Presidio, through the generous 
contributions and work of the Golden Gate 
National Park Association. 
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For now, Presidio’s future is still being planned, 
but it is already clear that the Presidio’s future will 
depend on public/private partnerships. 


See captions on page 56 
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BY FRANK WALKER 


FORT CLATSOP 
FUND RAISING 





he Fort Clatsop Historical Association is the cooperating 

association at Fort Clatsop NMem, near Astoria, Oregon. 
During 1987-1990, the Association implemented and completed 
a $600,000 fund-raising Campaign for interpretive portions of a 
major $2.5 million visitor center addition and rehabilitation 
project. 

BACKGROUND. With visitation more than doubling from 
92,000 in 1978 to 203,000 in 1988, the existing visitor center 
facilities became overwhelmed. Expansion of the visitor center 
had been planned tor years, but was never high enough on the 
construction priority list to be funded. An initial fund-raising 
agreement was signed with the Fort Clatsop Historical Assoct- 
ation. and they immediately pledged $20,000 in 1986 to get 
the planning started. Using Pacific Northwest Region repair/ 
rehab funding, Denver Service Center architects developed a 
concept plan which included complete rehabilitation of the ex- 
isting building, all new exhibits, additional employee work 
space, and the unusual construction of a double theater com- 
plex. This would enable maximum flexibility by allowing reg 
ular visitors and educational school groups at the same time, 
control visitor flow to the small fort replica, and provide facil 
ities for Lewis and Clark seminars and special interpretive 
presentations. 

FUND-RAISING EFFORTS. The Fort Clatsop Historical As 
sociation had years of experience working with the park. A re 
vised memorandum of agreement was developed with them to 
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ort Clatsop started as a grassroots park with excellent Commu 
F support. Its fund-raising effort further lustrated the Community 
strong involvement and commitment to the site. The new facilities were 
completed and a dedication held in conjunction with the 7Sth 
anniversary of the National Park Service 


raise $600,000 specifically for interpretive portions of the pro- 
ject: the theater complex, library, collection room and exhibit 
room walls. The seven-member Association board, led by 
Chairman Michael Foster, developed and implemented an ex 
cellent plan of operations. Previous fund-raising experience 
with Oregon and Washington organizations by the Association 
critical for this After 
disappointing results, the Association came through strong and 
finished the campaign in March 1990 with the full S600,000. 
Foundations and corporations provided 79 percent of the total: 
the Association 18 percent and individual donations 3 percent. 
Donations varied from $300,000 from the Meyer Memorial 
Trust to hundreds of pennies collected by students. 

U.S. Representative Les AuCoin from the First District in 
Oregon became interested in the project because of the wide 
community support, the enthusiasm of the Association board, 
on-site Congressional staff visits and briefing statements from 


board was SUCCESS some oo mnitial 


the regional office. AuCoin secured an “add on” $256,000 tor 
project planning in FY 1989 and $1.9 million in FY 1990 for 
the actual construction, exhibit and audio-visual costs 














RESULTS. Fort Clatsop started as a grassroots park with ex- 
cellent community support. Its fund-raising effort further illus- 
trated the community's strong involvement and commitment to 
the site. This had the right mix of people at the right time for the 
right project. Total commitment, credibility and trust by both the 
Association and the NPS was extraordinary. The project had 
good planning and proper review as well as strong regional of- 
fice support. The new facilities were completed and a dedication 
held in August 1991, in conjunction with the 75th Anniversary 


ort Clatsop Historical 

Association made the 
expansion a reality by completing 
a campaign that funded a portion 
of the visitor center addition and 
rehabilitation. 


of the National Park Service. Fort Clatsop's current superinten- 
dent, Cynthia Orlando, has been instrumental in closing out the 
construction effort as well as continuing to build community 
awareness. She is continuing the legacy of a true partnership 
between the park, the cooperating association and the 
community at large. 





Frank Walker was superintendent of Fort Clatsop, and is now 
superintendent of Nez Perce NHP. 


Ft. Clatsop's Rules of the Game 
for Those Contemplating Fund Raising 


¢ Follow the NPS fund-raising guidelines—you won't 
get into trouble. Credibility of both parties is paramount. 

¢ Steer the effort in a direction the NPS wants to go. 
Don't raise money just to raise money. 

* Have good project planning with proper review and 
approval at all levels. Be sure you understand gross and 
net construction costs. 

¢ Be prepared to write well. NPS staff, in their capacity 
as facilitators, often provided written information to the 
association for the grant proposals, but did not make 
formal presentations in corporation boardrooms. 

¢ Not just any board can both raise funds and provide 
oversight for a cooperating association. Ours was a case of 
the right people, at the right time, with the right project. 

« In a major campaign, any park can expect to be 


scrutinized carefully by organizations who may grant 
funding. Every aspect of your operation will be examined 
in detail. If the park isn't doing a good job, it won't pass 
the on-site test of some of these organizations. Granting 
organizations also request an incredible amount of 
information and even check with the park's references and 
with others concerning the park's credibility. 

¢ Successful fund raising produces even more fund 
raising opportunities, so be looking ahead. 

¢ Make sure you have the funds to take care of what 
you receive. 

* Keep park employees informed of all developments 
and fund-raising efforts along the way. 

* Build good trust between the park and the 
fund-raising organization. 
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SUCCESSFUL 
PARTNERS 


THE MOUNT RUSHMORE STORY. since 
1933 the National Park Service has been responsible for the 
preservation and management of Mount Rushmore. It provided 
oversight to sculptor Gutzon Borglum and the Memorial Com- 
mission in their efforts to raise funds and carve a memorial to 
the birth, growth and preservation of the United States. Al- 
though a large portion of the carving was funded through appro- 
priated dollars, private funding has long been integral to the 
Mount Rushmore story. 

The Preservation Fund was established by the Mount 
Rushmore Society in response to the Park Service's need to 
preserve the memorial and provide educational and 
interpretative services. Along the way, NPS, Society, and 
national campaign leaders developed a highly effective, on- 
going relationship. Working in liaison with the campaign 
cabinet, the NPS is immediately aware of campaign plans and 
strategies. Ail materials, proposals and activities are reviewed 
and approved by the NPS prior to their use. 

ROLE. Throughout the history of the Memorial, when the 
NPS has identified a service to be provided to the public, a 
preservation need of the sculpture, or a conservation need of the 
historic objects, the Society has stepped forward to help. In 1987 
the Society initiated the process to establish a national campaign 
that would fund NPS-identified goals. They employed a 
professional fund-raising consultant, and have attracted 
national leadership and hundreds of volunteers to the 
campaign, which has been conducted in accordance with the 
Service's developing policies. 

The role of the Service in this endeavor has not been to raise 
money. Each partner has managed specific support functions. 
The NPS provides resource expertise and interpretation of needs 
and goals for Society and Campaign leaders as well as for indi- 
viduals, the community, corporations and foundations involved 
in the fund-raising effort. 

MUTUAL GOALS. Throughout the three years of the cam- 
paign the goals of each organization have remained constant. 
The NPS and the Society's primary concerns have been preserv- 
ing the sculpture, and providing a high-quality interpretive and 
educational experience for more than 2 million visitors annually. 
Up front, both the NPS and the Society identified the needs and 
established the goals of the campaign. A Memorandum of 
Agreement formalized the working relationship between the or- 
ganizations. Planning studies were completed on a statewide and 
a national basis to gauge the support for a Mount Rushmore 
campaign. Then a campaign plan was written, approved and 
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followed. When conditions changed, it was amended to chart a 
modified course of action to get the job done. 

DISAGREEMENTS. Disagreements have been few because 
the roles and goals of each organization have always been clear- 
ly defined. Obstacles to the success of the campaign have been 
overcome by working together on solutions. The Society leader- 
ship is experienced, professional and dedicated to the effort. 
Both organizations are dedicated to the preservation and im- 
provement of Mount Rushmore. 

INVESTMENT. The Mount Rushmore National Memorial 
Society has contributed countless hours to the Memorial since 


See “Wenk", page 34 
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A BIG DREAM 
AT MOUNT RUSHMORE 


BACKGROUND. The Mount Rushmore National Memorial 
Society, chartered February 24, 1930, is an all-volunteer, non- 
profit organization supported by membership and private con- 
tributions. During the first decade of its charter, the Society 
raised private and public funds, while also providing 
day-to-day management of the construction of the colossal 
sculpture. For more than six decades it has given support and 
donated funds for every major improvement project and 
program at the memorial. In cooperation with the National 
Park Service, the Society is dedicated to preserving the 
sculpture, improving visitor facilities and maintaining the 
dignity of Mount Rushmore. It has done that in a variety of 
ways, including taking an active part in special events at the 





mountain, the most colossal of which was the Golden 
Anniversary Celebration and formal dedication, July 3, 1991, 
attended by President Bush. 

WHAT'S HAPPENING NOW. The current Mount 
Rushmore Preservation Fund represents the most ambitious 
project in the Society's history—a capital campaign designed 
to raise $40 million. In 1987, after numerous meetings to 
identify specific needs at the memorial and prepare for the 
impending golden anniversary, the NPS and the Rushmore 
Society decided the time was right to consider a national 
appeal to raise money for vast improvements to visitor 
facilities, preservation of the carving, and a long-awaited 
formal dedication ceremony. The resulting Mount Rushmore 
Preservation Fund is an immense public/private sector effort. 
There have been accomplishments and successes. There have 
been a few misjudgments and reversals as well. There have 
been problem areas, including development of acceptable case 
Statements and NPS policies of review, as well as opportuni- 
ties for donor recognition. The evolution of the campaign has 
meant considerable expenditures of time, money, effort and 
risk for both the Society and the National Park Service. And 
it's working. 

WHY IS IT WORKING? The Rushmore successes are the 
result of a history of trust and common understanding—a part- 
nership. Traditionally, the National Park Service and the Rush- 
more Society have expressed their concerns to one another, 
then met to work out plans that meet their mutual goals— 
preservation of the sculpture as well as a rich, fulfilling experi- 
ence for visitors at America’s Shrine of Democracy. The 
"Rushmore partnership" works because of a common goal, 
trust and respect between our groups, and a commitment to 
work through each obstacle together. 

We are a friends group with a long-term record of responsi- 
bility and action. The memorial's superintendent is articulate 
and courageous; his superiors practical and supportive. Above 
all, there is an unusual “people” chemistry between NPS per- 
sonnel and Society members, as well as an absolute commit- 
ment among all parties to make this a model of public/private 
cooperation. The Society has received thorough explanations 
of all NPS policies, an approach which has promoted under- 
standing. It also has received continuous encouragement from 
NPS personnel, which has led to a positive relationship be- 
tween the Service and our friends group. 

What has the Society done to encourage this relationship? 


See “Mollers’, page 34 
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he Rushmore successes are the result of a 
history of trust and common 
understanding—a partnership. 


"Wenk", from page 32 


their organization was created more than 60 
years ago. This commitment of time, money 
and effort has never been greater than dur- 
ing this campaign. Certainly they have used 
a professional consultant, but members of 
the Society are also raising funds on an indi- 
vidual basis through their contacts, organi- 
zations and associates. Although the Society 
has experienced great successes as well as 
moments of disappointment, their spirit of 
commitment has remained constant. They have become a tre- 
mendous asset to the Memorial, one that will endure far beyond 
the time frame of this campaign. NPS investment in the cam- 
paign has been intense at times. During the initial stages, 15 to 
20 hours per week were spent with fund-raising volunteers and 
professionals. However, as the level of their confidence grew, 
the time commitment of the NPS has dropped accordingly. Nev- 
ertheless, NPS involvement throughout the process remains es- 
sential to the success of the campaign. 

FINALLY. Ultimate responsibility for funding improvements 
at the Memorial rests with the National Park Service. The Mount 











Rushmore Preservation Fund was established to assist the Ser- 
vice to make these improvements and, to date, literally thou- 
sands of individuals, corporations and public entities have con- 
tributed. The benefit to the Service is tremendous not only in 
funds raised to offset federal appropriations, but also in the de- 
velopment of a nationwide awareness of the importance of na- 
tional parks to our country. It is an experience that renews our 
commitment to the national park system. 





Dan Wenk is the superintendent of Mount Rushmore NMem 





“Moliers’, from page 33 


Members have performed thousands of hours of volunteer ser- 
vice. The Board of Trustees meets regularly and has taken on 
great responsibility for organizing this campaign. Several mem- 
bers sit on the National Campaign Cabinet and lend countless 
hours of time and expertise to this effort. 

In addition, the Society established a fully-equipped office, 
hired staff, generated publicity through a variety of media 
events, encouraged support from leaders on the state and na- 
tional level, organized fund raising activities, and attracted ce- 
lebrities and statesmen to the campaign, which has added 
credibility to the Preservation Fund. Members have made per- 
sonal financial commitments to the Fund as well, and remain 
active in soliciting other gifts to the project. 
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The Shrine of Democracy was created through teamwork, 
and today it will be preserved through teamwork. Its creators 
knew it was a bold idea. They knew, too, it would survive 
beyond our age—a statement about American beliefs, energy 
and character, a statement about people free to dream big 
dreams. Today the Park Service and the Society have a big 
dream at Mount Rushmore as, together, we “Preserve the Vi- 
sion,” in cooperation with the American people. 





Carolyn J. Mollers is president of the non-profit Mount 
Rushmore Society, which sponsors the Mount Rushmore 
Preservation Fund. 
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CAPITAL CAMPAIGNS, 
A LOT OF WORK, 
A GREAT PAYOFF 


BUT WHAT 
ABOUT FUNDING? 
_— 
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hen major funds need to be # # eS =>: percent of the donors. 

raised by a nonprofit group, B “34 —~ Those planning capital campaigns 
the idea of conducting a capital — NBO I a i TP iook for pledges that are payable over a 
campaign is often tossed about. In the ae 3 = #2 number of years (usually three to five). 
past, capital campaigns have been Donors give from accumulated capital 
viewed as solely in the realm of ee 8 rather than giving an instant or emotional 
traditional nonprofits such as ~/gie gift from “check book” resources as 
universities, museums and churches. i, ton generally occurs in response to an annual 
Today, however, new partnerships are being fund. The most successful solicitation is 
formed to tackle the need to raise funds. ; in-person, face-to-face and peer-to-peer. Early 
Public/private partnerships are evolving and, identification of major donor prospects who are 
with them, the growth of capital campaigns willing to lead a campaign is often the key to 
on behalf of the institutions they support. success. 

Knowing the basics of a capital } Donor recognition opportunities likewise are 
campaign is valuable for these partnerships. —_—. significant. Additional staff and counsel also may 
Those nonprofit groups considering a Se be needed to augment any permanent fund raising 
capital campaign to assist park areas @ ee staff and volunteers. Lastly, a well designed 
might want to review the following budget needs to be in place to cover staff, 
characteristics to decide if they're promotional materials, office rental, 
prepared to launch a major telephone, travel, equipment, supplies 
capital campaign or to and other necessities. 
determine the steps that How do you put these points into 
lead up to one. action? After identifying all needs 

First and foremost, a for a potential campaign, test their 
capital campaign is legitimacy. The most effective 
designed to achieve a way to verify this is through 
much larger goal a feasibility study 
and requires more performed by a qualified 
complex “outsider.” Such a study 
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+ 
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pre-campaign will answer, “How are 
planning than most f we viewed by 
other forms of potential donors?” 


fund raising. Second, a capital campaign's success depends “Are our needs clear and well recognized?” A feasibility study 
more on the large lead gifts and pledges than on the number of = should provide concrete information conceming how much 
donors participating. A small base of donors is responsible for money can be raised, the best time framework, and the most 
the largest percentage of gifts received. This is often promising funding sources. It will determine if the case for a 
demonstrated by a donor pyramid. In other words, capital campaign is as strong as possible, as well as whether it 
approximately 80 percent of the funds are given by only 20 conveys a sense of urgency to potential donors, and whether 
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there exists an adequate group of committed volunteers willing 
to donate the time required by such an endeavor. It will also 
help determine whether those all important lead gifts are 
available, as well as the potential campaign pitfalls to be 
avoided. 

After reviewing a nonprofit's fund raising performance 
history along with the group's capability to carry out the 
campaign, the feasibility study team recommends a strategy 
tailored to the nonprofit's needs. 

Once the Board of the nonprofit accepts the study and its 
recommendations, assuming the results are favorable, the next 
step is to recruit a campaign committee, establish a campaign 
office, and develop a campaign plan and timetable that details a 
sequential approach for the campaign with the largest gifts to 
be solicited first. Key information and materials must be 
created for use in the cultivation of potential cornerstone gift 
prospects. A case statement, the most important document of 
the campaign, must be developed to describe the need, and how 
the group plans to meet that need so that that prospective 
contributors see that the organization is qualified and 
competent. Just as professional counsel is the preferred 
approach to a feasibility study, a capital campaign is best 
undertaken with the help of an experienced capital campaign 
fund raising staff. 

As people search for solutions to the challenges ahead, new 
and innovative partnerships will be created. Combining the 
strengths of the independent sectors with the commitment of 
nonprofits in the form of a capital campaign to benefit the Park 
Service is a monumental undertaking. It requires a lot of work 
but can result in a great payoff. 





John Dreves, CFRE, is the managing partner of the 
Washington, DC, office of Staley! Robeson/Ryan/St. Lawrence, 
Inc., a full service fund raising consulting firm. He and Gail 
Nordheimer, CFRE and senior consultant of the DC office, 
recently spoke to NPS employees at the Mather Employee 
Development Center on the subject of capital campaigns and 
feasibility studies. 
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Seven Deadly Sins 
of Capital Campaign 
Fund-Raising 


NPS employees do not run capital campaigns. 
However as facilitators for nonprofits who do raise funds 
on behalf of the Service, they may find the following 
information useful. According to Richard S. Henry, 
former vice president of Brakeley, John Price Jones Inc.. 
there are seven deadly sins of capital campaign fund- 


Unpreparedness. Is strong leadership available? Is the 
case for the institution strong? Are there identified sources 
of major support? Is the campaign or development pro- 
gram timely? Is there evidence of strong motivation on the 
part of leadership? 

Prematureness. This is the sin usually caused by being 
overeager. It may take several forms: announcing the ef- 
fort before there has been sufficient build-up of interest 
and enthusiasm, and before some key gifts have been re- 
ceived; appointing committee chairmen before work is 
ready for them, leaving them in limbo for weeks and/or 
months. 

Poor Communications. Opportunities for communica- 
tion abound in every capital effort, but all too often they 
are overlooked. Maintaining contact with campaign volun- 
teers is essential; yet often this is not done. There are 
numerous opportunities to tell the institutional story to 
constituencies and the general public. Not to take full 
advantage of these is a serious mistake. 

Failure to Follow Through. Examples include: as- 
signments not carried out; major prospects not cultivated 
properly before solicitation (or not solicited at all); propo- 
sals for foundations or other important prospects not pre- 
pared on time; committees not organized or, once orga- 
nized, »- ot serviced; details of the campaign plan ignored. 

Insufficient Commitment. This comes close to being 
the unforgivable sin, because it implies a lack of convic- 
tion that the campaign or development effort should have 
been undertaken in the first place. "No campaign will trav- 
el very far without the undivided determination, discipline 
and dedication of its leadership,” says Henry. 

Under-Confidence or Over-Confidence. The former 
generally derives from a sense of apprehension that “we're 
never going to make our goal” and the latter from an 
exaggerated sense of achievement after the first few big 
gifts have been received. 











TEXT BY TAMAR R. DATAN — PHOTOS BY PETER VIDOR 


NOTES FROM 
THE GRANTMAKING 
PERSPECTIVE 





Ithough they are by no means all the same, one thing that makes 
philanthropies different from other organizations is the rather 
peculiar relationship they have with their grant recipients 





ost sweeping generalizations about the nature and 

behavior of foundations are likely to be inaccurate. As 
with any organization, each philanthropy has its own unique 
history and guiding mission. But there are some very broad 
similarities between various types of foundations. While the 
overwhelming majority have few, if any, full time staff 
members, there are several dozen major foundations with 
large complements of staff. Within their primary areas of con- 
centration, many of these larger organizations have specific 
guidelines which define their grantmaking activities, and they 
often initiate programs in addition to funding proposals that 
are received without solicitation. 

Although they are by no means all the same, one thing that 
makes philanthropies different from other organizations is the 
rather peculiar relationship they have with their grant recip- 
ients. Many people mistakenly assume that those who seck 
and receive grants ("grantees") are entirely reliant on, and per- 
haps even beholden to their foundation underwriters. In truth, 
the reverse is just as true. In order to accomplish their goal, 
whether it be working to protect the environment or helping 
to alleviate social distress, foundations must ultimately rely on 
their not-for-profit partners to accomplish the task. 

Contrary to prevailing myths, there are no secret formulas 
or magic passwords for getting grants from foundations. Nei- 
ther personal contacts nor “insider information” is necessary. 
The process of obtaining funds for projects does vary, some- 
times significantly, from one foundation to the other. But 
there are a few rules of thumb which might be worth keeping 
in mind during the application process. 

LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. Don't waste your time pre- 
paring an application for a foundation that does not fund pro- 
jects in your area of interest. Select foundations whose recent 
activities and current guidelines match your objectives. If the 
general area is of mutual interest, be sure to check whether 
the type of support you wish to request is available. Founda- 
tions sometimes focus their support on particular kinds of pro- 
grams, such as research and development, seed grants for new 
innovations, capital expenditures, or other specific activities. 

TELL IT LIKE IT IS. Some might argue that a fully formed 
project is much more likely to receive funding than one that 
is still under development. Yet on the other hand, successful 
applicants might approach foundations with a very preliminary 
idea, and subsequently engage in a collaborative process of 
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F oundations sometimes focus thew support on particular hinds of 


programs. such as research and development. seed erants for 


new mnovations, capital expenditures, or other specific activities 


design that ultrmately leads to funding. The nght path will de 
pend on the circumstances. But regardless of the approach. 
full and honest disclosure about all the relevant aspects of the 
proposal is a must. Don't pretend something has been decided 
if at hasnt. even if you are afrand « might hurt your chances 
of receiving support. You could be mistaken. and would most 
certainly be jeopardizing not only the project but your reputa 
thon and that of the sponsormg organization as well 

AVOID THE "FANCY PACKAGE’ SYNDROME. © amou 
flaging the tacts im excessively lengthy prose ts distracting. It 
is always helptul to have the facts about the proposed project 
clearly stated, with as much specificity as possible. Fancy ty 
thes and elaborate rationales may be mistaken for “smoke and 
mirrors, particularly if the essential design of the proyect ts 
burned under too much non-essential narrative 


REFRAIN FROM SECOND-GUESSING. While 


broad guidelines may be relevant to most large toundations 


these 


each orgamzation will almost certainly have tts own peculiar 


reactions or personalized way of doing business. As with any 


organization. vour mteractions with a ftoundatron are most 


likely to be frunttul if they are direct. patient, and clear. It ts 
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ne of the touvhest challenees in erantmakine may be the task of 
O breaking out of the ipical applicant provider relationship and 
achieving a more halanced dynamic in which cach partner is 
receewniced as contrimaime a variety of valuable resources toward a 


¢ cpr ice pur hal Me 


important not to preyudge the review process of Compromise 


the integrity of your proposal by presenting only what vou 
think the grantor may want to hear TH you arent sure what 
miormation is required, or the best way to pr 1 tak 


time to tind out 

STRIVE FOR A LEVEL PLAYING FIELD. One ot tty 
toughest challenges m= grantmaking may be the task of 
breaking out of the typical apphicant/provider relationship and 
achieving a more balanced dynamic in which cach partner ts 
recognized as contributing a variety of valuable resources 
As with any genuine collabora 
tion, this requires diligence on both sides. Honest feedback in 


toward a common purpose 


both directions is critical, and too often hard for toundations 
w chen 

GETTING STARTED. I) you are wondering where to begin. 
you might want to check with The Foundation Center, an 
independent national service organization providing an array 
of information on private philanthropi giving. Call 1-800 
424-9846 and The Foundation Center will direct vou to the 


funding information center nearest you 


Jamar RR) Datan is Special Asvistant to the bac 
lhe Pew Charitable Trusts 


i/ f Niall 











BY ALAN A. RUBIN 


CONTINUING 
THE TRADITION 


rivate support for national parks is a tradition. = ay Sd | yy WG nw 
Throughout park history, individuals, corpora- a} JaumReene, Gabe ea, a. 
tions, and foundations long have donated money, land, gaan ‘ > vt i aw ey a ie 
buildings, and historical and cultural artifacts. This tra- Ga os te i 
dition of giving continues to be supported by the Na- py . Uf 
tional Park Foundation, which was created 25 years 

f f 

yp? 





ago to be the private foundation of the National Park 
Service. 

A LOOK BACK. In the 1920s, a National Park 
Trust Fund was established within the Department of 
the Interior to receive gifts. In 1961, Secretary of the 
Interior Stewart L. Udall and NPS Director Conrad L. 
Wirth examined that fund and determined that it was 
not fulfilling its purpose. They wanted a fresh approach 
to foster more private support. 

A task force was assembled and charged with the re- 
sponsibility to look into this issue. In 1967, a bill to 
create the National Park Foundation was introduced to 
Congress. Secretary Udall summed up the purpose of 
the Foundation in his June 1967 letter to the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

...The focus of the bill is to provide a ready mecha- 
nism for private philanthropy...to contribute effectively 
to the conservation of the Nation's natural, scenic, his- 
toric, scientific, education, inspirational, and related 
recreational sources..4n the years ahead, an informed 
public will be increasingly concerned with the preser- 
vation of rural landscapes and the urban environ- 
ment...The Foundation created by this bill can assume 
an important role in informing the public of the need 
for the conservation of these resources. By undertaking 
an active program of solicitation of funds and property 
for purposes of the national park system, the F ounda- 
tion will communicate the values cf park conservation 
so that our citizens may better appreciate their heri- 
tage and learn to live in better harmony with their 
environment 

Now, 25 years later, through dedication and hard work, the ateway NRA volunteers install a barn owl nesting box at Jamaica 
National Park Foundation is reaching its goals, demonstrating its Bay Wildlife Refuge. Photo by Don Riepe 
ability to serve as a major, reliable source of support for the na- 
tional park system. 

THE FOUNDATION TODAY. Thanks to an outside study by 
Booz-Allen & Hamilton three years ago, the Foundation has The Foundation's charter also encourages accepting and ad 
adopted a strategic plan and focused on programs that: |} impact ministering land, gifts and income for the benefit of the Service 
the public, especially young people, through outreach and educa- Currently, the Foundation manages a significant number of trust 
tion; 2) improve interpretive services and facilities systemwide; funds and endowments for the national park system including 
3) support volunteers in the national parks; and 4) strengthen funds for the 1.BJ Memorial Grove in Washington, DC, 
programs to assist NPS employees. Theodore Roosevelt Birthplace NHS in New York City, and 
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Saint-Gaudens NHS in New Hampshire. In 1991 it raised and 
managed funds for the 75th Anniversary Symposium as well as 
the Museum of the National Park Ranger. 

This year the Foundation will veach another fund-raising 
milestone. It will double the size of the Horace Albright 
Employee Development Fuad by meeting the 1986 challenge 
grant from Laurance S. Rockefeller and Jackson Hole Preserve 
Inc. To do this, a portion of the unrestricted funds from MCA 
Corporation will be used 

The Foundation also offers a service to “Friends of” organiza- 
tions that involves managing and investing sunds, as well as 
making grants from these restricted funds. As a result of recent 
success in raising additional funds for the “Fnends of organiza- 
tions, the Foundation plans to launch a program to strengthen 
and build “Friends of” groups. 

GRANTMAKING. This past year. the Foundation signifi 
cantly increased the number of grants made to the park system 
A grantmaking budget was established and a grantmaking struc 
ture put in place. To date, the Foundation has completed two 
grantmaking cycles. Approximately 120 grant requests came 
from the park system during this time, with 26 proposals ulti 
mately funded. What has this process taught us’ It's helping us 
focus our efforts to meet Park Service needs. As resources gen 
erated by fund raising and partnerships expand. the Foundation 
plans to increase the funding pool 

FUND RAISING. Fund raising to assist the national parks ts 
essential in the future. Quality fund raning cflorts that offer 
prospective donors the opportunity to help the parks can gener 
ate substantial resources. Each year the National Park Founda 
thon raises unrestricted funds from individuals, corporations and 
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lbright eranice Dr Stephen Potter 
A National Capital regional 
archacelows, works on his research projet 
om the development of centralized sx ial and 


polincal power among the Algonquin Indians 
of the Potomac River \ alles 





vwerronnmdine Ficrelades 


| n fh lorida, « hoolc hildren from comrmianilics 


\P learn about paar h a Hogs man crnvionmental clu 


preeram sponsored by the Foundation 


foundations. The Board of the Foundation, comprised of civ 
and corporate leaders, 1s actively involved in fund raring 

Increasingly, donors are interested in supporting proyects that 
provide direct assistance to activities at individual park sites, or 
programs that operate across the national park system. Parks-as 
classrooms = projects ss have) =—s become funding 
Opportunities. 

Another opportunity ts corporate “cause-related” marketing 
In 1990, Director Ridenour asked the Foundation to manage the 
Services corporate marketing opportunities. Since then, the 
Foundation has built up a program that has enabled staff to work 
successfully with such leading corporations as Citrhank, Nabis 
co, Mott's, L.L. Bean, and the Drackett Company tor the benefit 
of the national parks. The Foundation ts committed to a policy 
of no corporate visibility inside the parks. We believe it rs in the 
long term best interest of both the national parks and corporate 
donors to avon commercialization within park boundanes 

Now in its 25th year, the National Park Foundation has a 
solid perception of park needs and a sound grantmaking struc 
ture in place. We are willing and ready to assist the parks m 


atiractive 


fund raising, management of funds. and in the development of 
cause-related marketing programs. The Foundation’s continuing 
responsibility is to provide the financial resources to match the 
needs 


Van A. Rubin is President of the National Park bt oundation 











PARK FOUNDATION PROJECT 
HELPS ASSURE 
ACCESSIBILITY 


endy Roth and Michael Tompane were recently on the 

road, not visiting NPS areas this time, but getting the 
word out about their new book, Easy Access to National Parks: 
The Sierra Club Guide for People with Disabilities, and their 
video, Easy Access National Parks. What started as a book idea 
five years ago has blossomed into an evolving partnership be- 
tween the National Park Foundation, the National Park Service 
and the Telephone Pioneers of America to improve accessibility 
for park visitors with disabilities. It is an accomplishment that, 
as Wendy Roth says, benefits everyone. 





Photo by John Livzey 


Q@: With a book and a video just out, this must be a very im- 
portant time for you. 

W: It's the culmination of five years, and even though it's 
been a lot of work, it's also a celebration. This is our opportunity 
to really get the word out. 


Q: How did the idea to visit the parks originate? 

W: We went to three national parks in 1987. I'm an east coast 
girl. | had been to Yosemite once with my dad and my mother, 
but we basically looked at the waterfalls, and that was it. Mi- 
chael's a desert rat from Arizona. He's hiked and done every- 
thing in the parks. So when he had a vacation, I said | wanted to 
see some of them. I was using a scooter then and a cane . Mi- 
chael picked the three parks to take me to—Bryce, Zion and 
Grand Canyon—and off we went. Bryce and Zion had the most 
amazing access; | was flabbergasted. In Zion I could go all the 
way down to the Narrows. It was amazing, just amazing. It was 


an experience I'll never forget. Finally, we went to what | was 
waiting for—the Grand Canyon. The access at the North Rim 
was disappointing. Michael and | wished wed known that be- 
fore we came to the park. We decided there had to be a way to 
share such information with visitors. 


@: So right up front you were thinking "book?" 

M: We tried to find out whether there was a Park Service 
publication that covered the subject. There was, but it had been 
out of print for ten years, and only briefly mentioned the parks 
and their accessibility. That's when we realized that maybe we'd 
hit on something that might help not only the public but also the 
Park Service. 

In the course of trying to raise support for the project, we 
contacted the Nationa: Park Foundation and Dave Park's office. 
which at that time was the Special Programs and Populations 
Branch of the Service. Each said if we got a letter from the oth- 
er, they thought they could do something. That happened and 
we came up as a Park Foundation project. A year and a half later 
we had put the funding in place to support the research. Getting 
the Park Foundation involved and working with the Park Ser- 
vice was the smartest thing we ever did. It was much better than 
going at it from the outside. We received wonderful letters of 
support from the Service that helped us meet with park officials, 
superintendents, and field staff. 





ccessibility is something that's important not only because there are 
A governmental codes but because people are really affected by it 
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Q: Were you working on other things while raising funds to 
do this project? 

W: We started out working on other things but gradually the 
project took over. We knew we were getting close. We thought, 
"We've got to get ready to go. This is going to happen.” 

M: We supported ourselves out of savings or the money we 
made from small jobs during the fund raising period. | was a 
motion picture and video editor for a dozen years before this 
project. So I got jobs as a film researcher, finding archival foot- 
age. I'd do that for a couple of months, then go back to this. 

W: And I was writing magazine articles and doing some de- 


velopment proposals. 


Q: As the project evolved, how did you find your preparation 
for camping changing and your experience growing? 

W: Michael was the real hiker—up to the tops of trails and 
mountains. But I wasn't a backpacker. I was a day tripper. Doing 
this together, we both had to change our attitudes. Michael was 
used to getting everything in one backpack. | had done a lot of 
car camping, so I was used to a trunkful. You know, “it might 
rain, so I'll have my rain jacket; it might be hot so I'll have my 
shorts; it might be cold, I'll need three sweaters: let's put it all 
in.” Basically, | had to scale down and Michael had to scale up. 
We tried to meet halfway and I think we eventually did. 


@: The book and video seem to have broadened your focus. 
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t's really important that people working in parks understand what a 
difference accessibility can make. 


Why don't you talk a bit about the Easy Access Park Challenge 
and explain how are you working with the Telephone Pioneers 
of America (TPA)? 

W: It's exciting for us to see this project of five years—the 
book and video—evolve into someting that means measurable 
improvements for a lot of people. We're both working with the 
Easy Access Park Challenge, which is making more park facili- 
ties accessible with the help of community-based volunteers. 
We coordinate what goes on between the parks and the local 
TPA volunteer groups. We locate the groups closest to the park, 
then contact the park to find out the projects they want done. 
The parks have to be in a position to accept the Easy Access 
Park Challenge because they have to put up some resources to 
get projects accomplished. 

M: Sometime the parks pay transportation costs and gas 
mileage. Materials are involved in some projects, as well as 
some interpretive entertainment at night. TPA volunteers camp 
out anywhere from two or three days to several weeks. They 
want to learn about where they are. Interpretive information is a 
nice thing for the park to do in return. 

W: When we get a list of projects from the park as well as 
some sense of the park's level of commitment, we place the Pio- 
neers directly in contact with the park. Really we work as 
catalysts. 


Q: Who determines the project? The park, the Pioneers or 
both? 

W: Both. The park has a list of projects to accomplish. We 
help arrange a meeting. Then the Pioneers and the park deter- 
mine what they want to do together, as a partnership. They pick 
the project, and that's what everybody goes toward, whether it's 
raising money or finding time when park personnel can help or 
supervise . It's always a partnership. They both decide. 


Q: What projects have been completed, and which ones are 
up ahead? 

W: We have quite a few successes. The first one was at Se- 
quoia NP, where the Pioneers and the park redid eight campsites 
to make them accessible for campers with disabilities. 

M: That involved hardening the site surface, as well as in- 
stalling raised fire grilles and benches with extended tabletops 
for wheelchair users. They also made a group site accessible. 
This year they're going to make the amphitheater in the same 
area accessible. 

W: Really a wonderful project is the one at Alcatraz. 

M: The Pacific Bell Pioneers represented by the Ladd 
Chapter approached Golden Gate NRA with an accessibility 
project that uses advanced technology to benefit the five or ten 
percent of the park's visitors unable to make the 130-foot verti- 
cal climb to the top of the island for the cellblock tour. That 














| here are quite a few parks that have sign interpreters. 


climb's long and steep. If it were a backcountry climb people 
would probably be less willing to do it. But because it's in a his- 
torically developed area, the Pioneers felt that they could give 
visitors an interactive, computer-directed experience using the 
Macintosh-based audio material from the audio cassette tour you 
take through the cell block, merged with photographs and archi- 
val visual information of the island. All this was edited and sto- 
ryboarded by the Pioneers and Golden Gate NRA interpreters. 
On April 28 the National Park Foundation, the Park Service and 
the Pioneers dedicated the Alcatraz Easy Access Program. 

W: The Telephone Pioneers have installed TTDs at Hopeful 
Furnace and Valley Forge. Rocky Mountain NP plans to work 
with the Pioneers in June to put in a new trail that's being corpo- 
rately funded. Redwood plans to put in equestrian ramps so that 
people with mobility impairments can mount horses, go on the 
horse trail, and then camp overnight. 

M: Everglades NP is a great example of volunteer work and 
drive. The book mentions an observation platform at Eco Pond. 
Not only is the observation level inaccessible, but the deck ob- 
structs a view of the pond so that even when the birds take off 
you don't see any. The Pioneers contacted the park before we 
got involved, but the park didn't have materials budgeted. The 
Pioneers said "Great, we'll get the materials.” They had the ma- 
terials delivered. Then they went out with a couple of expert car- 
penters and they built a 120-foot ramp and switchback to the ob- 
servation deck. They also made several docks in the marina 
accessible so that those with disabilities could take the boat tour. 

W: And now they're going to Biscayne NP to make some 
campsites accessible. 


Q@: The video focused on visitors with mobility problems. 
How far do you feel the NPS has to go to assure accessibility for 
the hearing and viswally impaired? 

W: There are quite a few parks that have sign interpreters, 
and we try to meniiuu them. Blind trails are few and far be- 
tween. That's one thing that we want the Easy Access Challenge 
to address. 


M: At Saguaro NM they're going to put in a trail that's in- 
tended for all park visitors but they want to make sure blind visi- 
tors have an opportunity to enjoy the interpretive information 
along the way. Actually, Courier readers are the perfect audi- 
ence for something we've discovered. Less than ten percent of 
the blind read Braille. Audio cassettes or large print type are the 
preferred methods of communication. Audio cassettes have been 
a tremendous success. An audio cassette may be more difficult 
to produce but it offers more information than a trail brochure 
written with blind people in mind. 


Q: The issue of accessibility is one fraught with controversy 
for the NPS and similar organizations. Just how far an agency 
should go to assure accessibility in natural and cultural areas is 
an issue that we wrestle with. Where do the two of you stand? 

W: I'm not interested in paving the wilderness but rather in 
making sure that people with disabilities can experience it. 

M: If you're going to use surface hardeners at a campsite any- 
way, you might as well make the site wide enough and the slope 
gentle enough for wheelchair users. There are some places that 
are always going to be too narrow and steep, but where it's feasi- 
ble people with disabilities should be kept in mind. I think part 
of the value of our project is that somebody who uses a wheel- 
chair went out to all these parks on a professional basis to do an 
assessment from outside the Park Service. The more that people 
with disabilities go to the parks, the more this will help parks 
enhance their facilities. 

W: It's really important that people working in parks under 
stand what a difference accessibility can make. When an area ts 
accessible, it lifts my spirit. It changes my attitude. I'm not only 
happier but more enriched. | develop a much different relation- 
ship with nature. Accessibility is something that's important not 
only because there are governmental codes but because people 
are really affected by it. 

We went to the Hoh Rain Forest in Olympic NP where they 
have a quarter-mile trail behind the visitor center that allows vis- 
itors to get close to rainforest flora and fauna. There was a fami- 
ly on the trail—a mother and father, and a boy about ten with 
very severe cerebral palsy. He couldn't talk, couldn't communi- 
cate with us, but he was communicating with his parents, sitting 
there making faces, agitated. | asked his mother, “What's 
wrong?” She said, "He just wants to see more. We have to keep 
going. He has to see more.” That's what accessibility can do. 
This boy was enthralled with the place. 
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BY ELLIOT GRUBER 





A NON-PROFIT 
CAUTIOUSLY OPENS 
THE MARKETING DOOR 


" arketing” is the most recent tool in the fund raiser's re- 
pository. Non-profit organizations are talking about it; 
corporate America is redefining it. Marketing can help you raise 
money, generate publicity and obtain new supporters. It can do 
all of this and more. But it is not a panacea. Like any other fund 
raising technique, marketing requires careful preparation, clear 
objectives, commitment of staff time, patience, and a bit of luck. 

The National Parks and Conservation Association (NPCA) 
cautiously approached the marketing arena about three years ago. 
Since then, we have learned a great deal. Most importantly, we 
have learned that, if handled appropriately, marketing can help 
the national parks. In cooperation with the National Park Service, 
our initial marketing efforts have resulted in such programs as 
site and trail restoration, and support for wildlife reintroduction. 

One of the first questions we had to ask as we started to ex- 
plore marketing options and possibilities was what we had to of- 
fer a corporation. We discovered that NPCA, as a large, non- 
profit association, had much to offer potential marketing clients: 
a membership of 285,000, 5 regional offices, significant press 
opportunities, National Parks magazine, merchandising opportu- 
nities, and March for Parks, which is a national event. 

Once we answered the first question, we established our ob- 
jectives by addressing other questions: Were the corporation and 
its product an appropriate tie-in? What did we hope to gain from 
our marketing efforts? What would the money we raised be used 
for? 

We had to ask and answer legal questions as well: Did we 
have final approval on all material printed? Did the contract re- 
strict us from other potential marketing tie-ins? What was the 
length of term of the agreement? How would the program be 
promoted? 

NPCA now works closely with selected corporations that 
wish to tie their product or company image in with the national 
parks. Having asked and answered the questions that helped us 
focus our marketing approach, we were able to tailor the pro- 
grams we developed both to the needs of the corporation that 
wanted the tie-in, and to the requirements of the National Park 
Service. An extensive network of contacts with corpor.ae Ameri- 
ca and a full understanding and knowledge of NPS guidelines 
have made NPCA a logical partner for NPS. What follows are 
some examples of how NPCA has worked in partnership with the 
NPS to help benefit the parks. 

PLANTING TREES. NPCA worked closely with Matrix Es- 
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Nin. A worked closely with Matrix Essentials to identify their 
interest in a tree planting program 


sentials to identify their interest in a tree planting program. Al- 
though, generally, the NPS isn't in the “tree planting” business, a 
very special program evolved at Redwood NP. As a result of 
that program, NPCA has planted nearly 40,000 redwood and 
douglas firs in the park. We were able to do this by developing a 
program through which Matrix could make a donation for each 
purchase of shampoo and hair care products. The legacy for the 
park is the tangible presence of these 40,000 growing trees. 
POSTERS FOR PARKS. NPCA and Hi-Tec, the makers of 











THE FUTURE OF Our NATIONAL PARKS 
Is IN YoUR HANDS 





HiTeEc Posters For PARKS 


PCA and Hi-Tec launched a program called "Postors for 

Parks,” which enable consumers to purchase a poster 
representing SO national park units. Half of the purchase price 
of the poster goes toward park projects. 


hiking boots, were able to launch a program this past spring ti- 
tled "Posters for Parks.” This innovative program featured pub- 
lic service announcements carried by many of the major envi- 
ronmental magazines and promoting the theme “The Future of 
Our National Parks Is In Your Hands.” For only $6.90, consu- 
mers purchase a brilliantly illustrated poster representing 50 na- 
tional park units. Included with the poster is a fact sheet detail- 
ing the featured animals and landmarks, along with the national 
parks in which they are located. Half of the purchase price is 
earmarked for NPCA's National Park Fund—a restricted fund 
established for the purpose of holding monies to be used for 
park projects. All of the monies donated to the National Park 
Fund go toward park-specific programs, while the poster itself 
serves a consumer education function that extends beyond its 
value as framable art. The “Posters for Parks” program has re- 
ceived media coverage in newspapers and magazines such as 
Outside, Backpacker, Audubon, and Business Week. 

CREDIT CARD FOR THE PARKS. Individuals who sign up 
for NPCA's credit card know that a percentage of their monthly 


ndividuals who sign up for NPCA’s credit card know 
that a percentage of their monthly charge is earmarked 
for park preservation 
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charge is earmarked toward park preservation programs. 
NPCA's program offers three different cards targeting three sep- 


arate program areas: wildlife protection, conservation education 
and cultural preservation. Recently, NPCA donated money from 
its wildlife credit card to the Red Wolf Indemnity Fund at Great 
Smoky Mountains NP. To date, the program has generated more 
than $150,000. 

MARCH FOR PARKS. Launched as part of the 20th anniver- 
sary celebration of Earth Day, the March for Parks is now enter- 
ing its fourth year and is the largest national environmental walk 
event. March for Parks is a ready-made fund raising and aware- 
ness-building event. This past year the estimated number of par- 
ticipants reached 225,000 individuals in 43 states. NPCA is 
proud to be able to provide all March for Parks material to orga- 
nizing groups free of charge. Even more importantly, 100 per- 
cent of all monies raised by each group is used locally. 

Individuals at NPCA who work with these programs and with 


the corporate sponsors tied in to them know that their efforts are 
making a difference in the parks. The young trees planted at 
Redwood NP help us feel a part of that important area, a part of 
what protecting in perpetuity is all about. Working together in 
an effective, responsible way, NPS, NPCA, and corporate 
America can make a significant difference. Working together, 
we can help protect irreplaceable park resources and provide for 
enhanced visitor education programs in the years to come. 





Elliot Gruber is Director of Development for NPCA, an 
organization dating back to Stephen Mather’s recognition that 
the Park Service needed a group to “watchdog” the national 
park system. NPCA is a private, nonprofit membership 
organization governed by a Board of Trustees and administered 
by its president, Paul C. Pritchard. 


Things To Remember 
About Fund Raising Campaigns 


* The National Park Service may only enter into 
agreements with nonprofit organizations to manage fund 
raising campaigns on the Service's behalf. The NPS will 
not authorize profit-making entities to do fund raising for 
the Service. 

¢ All fund raising activities must be governed by a writ- 
ten memorandum of agreement (the model fund raising 
agreement is provided in the Servicewide Fund Raising 
and Philanthropy Policy). 

* Fund raising campaigns with a goal of $1 million or 
more, or campaigns that are nationwide in scope, 
potentially controversial or likely to have high visibility 
must receive the NPS Director's review and approval. 

¢ Campaigns totaling less than $1 million that are not 
nationwide in scope, potentially controversial or highly 
visible may be approved by the regional director. Efforts 
of less than $250,000 may be delegated by the regional di- 
rector to the superintendent or unit manager. 

* NPS employees do not fund raise. They serve as 
facilitators to approved fund raising campaigns. 

« Unsolicited applications by NPS employees to grant- 
making foundations are prohibited. Such grant applica- 
tions may be made through authorized organizations, such 
as the National Park Foundation. 

* At no time may NPS employees raise funds for other 
organizations while working in their official capacity as 
representatives of the National Park Service. 
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* Individual gifts of $250,000 that are controversial or 
highly publicized must be approved by the NPS deputy di- 
rector prior to acceptance. 

¢ All fund raising efforts must be consistent with NPS/ 
Departmental policies and regulations. Such efforts must 
also be consistent with general management plans and oth- 
er park-specific plans. 

¢ All employee involvement in activities related to fund 
raising must conform to ethics regulations. The NPS as an 
agency generally holds itself to the same standards of 
conduct—i.e., no endorsements; public office may not be 
used for private gain; no preferential or even the appear- 
ance of preferential treatment. 

¢ The NPS will neither knowingly solicit or accept gifts 
from concessioners, or their principal or beneficial own- 
ers. It also will not permit others to do so on its behalf, 
when such gifts may involve a conflict of interest or an ap- 
pearance of conflict, or when a gift is intended for a ser- 
vice to or on behalf of a concessioner. Generally speaking, 
all such gifts have been determined to constitute an ap- 
pearance of conflict of interest. 

¢ Fund raising campaigns and efforts will not be direct- 
ed toward life-safety projects or materials to avoid any 
suggestion that the national parks are unsafe or that the 
NPS does not protect the well being of park visitors. 














" S ightline"” was 
created to introduce 
the visually impaired population 
of northern California to the rich 
maritime heritage of turn-of-the- 
century San Francisco Bay. 
Through hands-on activities 
aboard the historic ships of San 
Francisco Maritime NHP., stu- 
dents reenact the life of sailors on 
a 1906 coastal lumber schooner. 

Funded through the Service's 
Education Initiative, and supple- 
mented by funds raised at a bene- 
fit held at Lou's Pier 42 Restau- 
rant in San Francisco, the 
program was conceived by Roy 
Fassel and Nancy Martling of the 
Orange County Marine Institute, 
who worked with NPS Interpre- 
tive Specialist Celeste Bernardo 
to see it to reality. 

Development consisted of cur- 
riculum design, production of a 
leader's guide, and in-school 
training sessions. The $10,000 re- 
ceived sponsored ten programs, 
with approximately two hundred 
people participating. Activities in- 
cluded raising, lowering, and 
rowing a dory or longboat, throw- 
ing a heaving line, setting a moor- 


ing line, riding a bosun’s chair 
into the rigging, and raising a 
sail. Groups also received a sea 
chest, containing such gear as 
blocks, line for knot-tying, and 
sea chantey tapes. 

Local media attention was 
strong, but most importantly, 
everyone who participated in 
"Sightline” benefitted. The staff 
reevaluated attitudes towards the 
physically challenged and gained 
admiration for those who over- 
came obstacles. Everyone learned 
that "kids were kids.” The only 
difference was that “Sightline” 
students tended to give more of 
themselves. No one complained 
that a task was too hard to 
complete. 

The experience helped stu- 
dents gain independence for a 
day, and learn about maritime 
history too. One student wrote, “I 
had a good time. I liked the bo- 
sun's chair. I liked the longboat. 
I don't want to be a sailor when | 
grow up because living on the 
water is not fun. | would like to 
do it again next year, though.” 

So would we. 


PARK BRIEFS 

















A new discovery has 
added a mile to 
Carlsbad Caverns’ total length. 
The area was reached by a series 
of technical climbs to an open- 
ing in the ceiling of an 
undeveloped room called the 
"New Mexico Room.” The open- 
ing leading to the new area is 


above the formation known as 
the “Chocolate Drop,” which 
provided explorers with the 
name “Chocolate High" for the 
newly discovered area. The se- 
ries of climbs leading to the dis- 
covery began more than two 
years ago, with explorers reach- 
ing a little higher on each of four 


climbs between February 1990 
and March 1992. 

In other cave news from 
Carisbad Caverns NP, plans 
call for an international team 
made up of British, United 
States, and Canadian cavers to 
make an exploratory dive in one 
of Lechuguilla Cave's deep 


lakes. The group will dive in the 
Lake of the White Roses at the 
deepest point to determine if 
passable cave openings continue 
underwater, and to collect water 
samples for analysis. 





| t was a pleasant 
autumn day in 1988 
as we strolled past the Minnesota 
State Capitol on our way to the 
seemingly ancient headquarters 
of the Minnesota Historical Soci- 
ety. Chief Interpreter Don Carney 
and | were on our way to discuss 
a joint project between the NPS 
and the historical society— 
writing and publishing a hand- 
book for Grand Portage NM. 
No single publication existed 
that provided a comprehensive 
account of the Grand Portage sto- 
ry. Sure, numerous books 


touched on bits and pieces of its 
history, but nothing that followed 
the story from beginning to end. 
The park needed a handbook that 
covered use of the portage before 
and during the fur trade era, the 
voyageurs, the North West Com- 
pany partners, the Ojibwa people, 
and the complex factors that af- 
fected them all, as well as the 
people and events that influenced 
Grand Portage after the decline of 
the fur trade. 

The Minnesota Historical So- 
ciety served as a great repository 
of information on these subjects. 


Experienced author Carolyn Gil- 
man was the natural choice to 
write the book since her invalua- 
ble knowledge of Grand Portage 
and research skills are widely re- 
puted. Archeologist Allan Wool- 
‘onsidered the foremost 
vu. vy On Grand Portage NM, 
provided a vast wealth of knowl- 
edge based on his many years ex- 
cavating historic ground at Grand 
Portage. 

Four years passed before the 
project was completed. Resourc- 
es from both agencies were 
pooled to meet the financial 


costs—a great example of agen- 
cies working together as partners 
to meet a common goal. The re- 
sult was The Grand Portage Sto- 
ry, a valuable publication that 
better enables the NPS to inter- 
pret an important historic site en- 
trusted to its care. In addition, 
proceeds from the books sold at 
the monument go toward devel- 
oping and maintaining interpre- 
tive programs and exhibits at the 
site. 

Dean Einwalter 
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te newest park unit 
in the National 
Capital Region is the Mary 
McLeod Bethune Councii 
House NHS, which became part 
of the park system on December 
10, 1991. The legislation author- 
ized the Service to acquire and 
manage the 19th-century town- 


house on Vermont Avenue. Na- 
tional Capital Parks-East Chief of 
Interpretation Dottie Benton is 
assisting in implementing the leg- 
islation that she describes as 
“complex.” A ribbon-cutting is 
scheduled for November of this 
year. 





A technical journal 
with a circulation of 


18,000, Sound & Vibration mag- 
azine traditionally focuses on in- 
dustrial noise pollution and con- 
trol. The March issue, which 
dealt entirely with sound in the 
national parks, was the first time 
the magazine had been dedicated 


to a single subject, much less an 
emotional subject such as the 
value of quietness in parks. The 
theme of quietness included sto- 
ries on sounds of silence in Colo- 
rado NM, Dinosaur NM, Bryce 
Canyon NP, Glen Canyon 

NRA and Grand Canyon NP. 





he Natural Resources 

Directorate's 
involvement in the Historically 
Black Colleges and Universities 
(HBCU) program reached a new 
high of $53,528 last year. Efforts 
are underway to top the record in 
1992. The Geographic Informa- 


tion Systems Division is develop- 


ing a GIS course at Elizabeth 
City (NC) State University. It 
also conducted a February pro- 


gram to recruit a cooperative edu- 


cation student for a two-year 
appointment. 

The Wildlife and Vegetation 
Division, which conducted a 
three-day program at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland Eastern Shore 
and met with staff and faculty 
members at the University of the 
District of Columbia last fall, is 
planning follow-up activities and 
possible cooperative agreements 
with both institutions. The Divi- 
sion also is providing almost 
$5,000 to the University of Wis- 
consin so that HBCU faculty and 
students can attend the Fourth 
North American Symposium on 
Society and Resource Manage- 
ment in May. 


All divisions and the Asso- 
ciate Director's immediate office 
are striving to hire HBCU stu- 
dents for summer positions and 
other temporary appointments in 
1992. Similar efforts last year re- 
sulted in the hiring of 11 students 
from HBCUs who enjoyed a 
wide variety of NPS experiences. 
Tara Tyree (Howard University) 
worked in the Washington office, 
helping the Wildlife and Vegeta- 
tion Division issue the Natural 
Resources Management Guide- 
lines (NPS 77). Tarrance Gamble 
(Morehouse), Monia Bond (Uni- 
versity of the District of Colum- 
bia), and Chris Pagan (University 
of Maryland Eastern Shore) 
gained field experience—at 
Chattahoochee River NRA 
(GA), Great Smoky Mountains 
NP (TN/NC), and Assateague 
NS (MD) respectively. 

"IT am encouraged by all of 
these efforts, and look forward to 
continued success and growth of 
the HBCU program in the fu- 
ture,” said Associate Director 
Gene Hester. 

Jim Carroll 
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group of Native 

American junior 
high school students recently 
visited Mount Rainier NP. Rep- 
resenting several tribes (Muckle- 
shoot, Nisqually, Yakima, Kla- 
hoos and Lummi), the students 
had an opportunity to participate 
in a Career awareness program ar- 
ranged by Cherie Guilford, the 


park's special emphasis programs 


coordinator, and Diana Delfin 
Amos, PNR's equal opportunity 
specialist. The mentoring project, 
“Eagle Spirit,” was sponsored by 
the Seattle Federal Executive 
Board, Native American Aware- 
ness Committee. The program in- 
cluded interpretive walks and 
talks relating to the area's natural 
resources, as well as studies and 
mitigation of impacts. 

Cy Hentges 





"WW hen a captain 
from Boston 
successfully navigated the wild 
water of the Columbia River bar 
and guided his ship up the Co- 
lumbia River, the west changed 
forever,” said NPS Director Ri- 
denour in tribute to the bicenten- 
nial of that voyage. 

On May 11, 1792, Captain 
Robert Gray found the long 
sought “River of the West” and 


named it after his ship, Colum- 
bia. In commemoration of that 
event, the NPS supported the 
preparation of a special exhibi- 
tion, “This Noble River: Captain 
Gray and the Columbia.” A 
$247,000 grant was channeled 
through the NPS to assist in ex- 
hibit production. Fort Clatsop 
NMem (OR) was closely 
involved 














he museum of the 

Jefferson National 
Expansion Memorial (JNEM) 
recently played host to a special 
group of St. Lours fifth graders. 
Seven children, armed with paint 
brushes and plenty of enthu- 
siasm, spent two days in April 
decorating a temporary wooden 
construction wall which masks 
the entrance to the park's new 
theater. The theater 1s scheduled 
to open this year, but while con- 
struction is underway, a wall was 
built to keep visitors away from 
the work area. Superintendent 
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Gary Easton felt the wall might 
double as an advertisement for 
the theater, as well as serve as a 
safety barrier. Park staff created a 
colorful design for the wall. 
which was sketched im pencil 
onto the wood. The school chil- 
dren filled in the design with 
broad strokes of color during 
their two-day outing at INEM 





hirty-five years ago, 

22 people interested 
in helping the NPS provide better 
educational and interpretive ac- 
tivities for park visitors gathered 
to organize a nonprofit cooperat- 
ing association at Cartshad Cav- 
erns NP. 

Known originally as the 
Carlsbad Caverns Natural Histo- 
ry Association, the organization's 
name changed in 1988 to the 
Carlsbad Caverns -Guadalupe 
Mountain Association to reflect 
its expanded service to Guada- 
lupe Mountains NP 

The first organizational mect- 
ings were held in September and 
October 1956, and formal incor- 
poration under New Mexico law 
took place in May 1957. The or- 


ganizations first project. reported 
in the superintendent's monthly 
narrative report for August 1957, 
was the publication of a guide 
booklet for the nature trail near 
the entrance to the park. Today. 
publishing and selling educational 
and imterpretive material continuc 
to be the Association's primary 
activity. Profits from sales go 
back into projects that benefit the 
parks and future visitors. In 1991. 
more than $100,000 in aid was 
provided to the two parks for ex 
hibits, audio-visual programs and 
equipment, free publications and 
environmental education 

Bob Crisman 


he Glacier Institute 
and the interpretive 
staff of Glacier NP held teacher 
workshops on the Flathead and 
Blackfeet Reservations to 
familarize educators with Work 
House, a recently completed 
Native Amencan environmental/ 
heritage education program 
In 1991. Glacier received 
special funding tor this project 
from the “Parks as Classrooms” 
initiative. Park staff, in conjunc- 
tion with Blackfeet. Salish, and 
Kootenai tribal members and ed- 
ucators, developed Work House 
for Sth and 6th grade students on 
reserv ations 
The program uses traditional 





tribal stones and scientific fact 
to explore mountain building. 
glaciation, animals and habitat. 
and human influence on the eco 
sysiem that includes Glacser NP 
Background information, class 
room, park visit, and follow-up 
activities are part of this 100 
page curnculum guide, named 
for the way Native American 
children traditionally acquired 
the skills needed to become pro 
ductive members of their society 
Children learned by doing, until 
they were adept at the tasks nec- 
essary for survival. Life was 
school, or work house 





he Rocky Mountain 

National Park 
Associates, formed in 1986, com. 
pleted its $300,000 Kawuneeche 
Visitor Center project in 1990 
This June the Associates are 
completing a $800,000 renova 
tion of the Moraine Park Mu- 
scum, a partnership project with 
the NPS. Some 1,200 donors pro 
vided $2425") for new exhibits, 
designed and fabricated Sy the 
Denver Muscum of Natural 
History 

In the meantime the Asso 

ciates contributed $20,000 to 
ward the purchase of property 


near Lily Lake. a jount project 
with the Conservation Fund 

In June 1991. the Associates 
imitated a campaign to provide 
educational exhibits at the Lily 
Lake Visitor Center, with a pro 
pected goal of $159,000 by De 
cember 1992. To date, just over 
$115,000 has been raised. Execu- 
tive Director Cunt Buchholiz also 
reports that 1992-1993 will see 
the construction phase of a 
$182,000 campaign for three 
handicapped accessible trails at 
Sprague Lake, Bear Lake, and 
Adams Falls 
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NPS PEOPLE 





NEWS & MOVES 


Joseph Gorrell, a 38-year career federal 
employee and an NPS associate director, has 
been appointed acting Mid-Atlantic RD. He 
replaces Lorraine Mintzmyer, who retired last 
month. 





Sarah Olson is the first superintendent of 
Weir Farm NHS (CT). A 15-year veteran, she 
began her career in the Denver Service Center 
as an historian. Before the Weir Farm superin- 
tendency she served as chief of the Division of 
Historic Furnishings at the Harpers Ferry De- 
sign Center. 








NPS Photo by Bill Clart 


Chrysandra Walter, who has 22 years of 
NPS experience with extensive background in 
urban park management, has been appointed 
National Capital Region's new deputy regional 
director. She comes to the position from the 
superintendency of Lowell NHP (MA). 


Tom Akers, a former Ozark NSR seasonal 
ranger and son-in-law of Ozark ranger Don 
Parker, was one of the astronauts on the space 
shuttle Endeavor. This trip marked Tom's sec- 
ond shuttle flight and his first space walk. He 
was one of the three astronauts who worked 
outside the ship and manually retneved the 
satellite. 
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NPS Photo by Mike Flovd 
Jerry Belson is the assistant superinten- 
dent of Yosemite NP. A Lafayette, LA, na- 
tive, Belson is an 18-year NPS veteran, who 
most recently served as superintendent of 
Martin Luther King Jr. NHS. Belson began 
his NPS career in th Denver Service Center. 





Audrey Barnhart from Scotts Bluff NM 
museum tech to Fort Union Trading Post 
NHS curator; Pamela Benjamin from U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers biologist to Pipe- 
stone NM (MN) resource management spe- 
cialist; Elaine Brasher from Commission of 
Fine Arts secretary to Jefferson NEM (MO) 
ranger, Lauretta Cole from Statue of Liberty 
NM (NY) ranger to family farm in South Da- 
kota; Sylvia Coleman from Jefferson NEM 
(MO) exhibits specialist to Harpers Ferry ex- 
hibits specialist; DeNise Cooke from Natural 
Bridges NM (UT) superintendent to MARO 
resource management specialist; Dave Drier 
from Big Bend NP (TX) chief of mainte- 
nance to MARO chief of the Branch of Ar- 
chitectural Services; Maryanne Gerbauckas 
from William Howard Taft NHS (OH) super- 
intendent to Edison NHS (NJ) superintendent: 
Mark Gormar from Sequoia NP (CA) su- 
pervisory ranger to Indiana Dunes NL (IN) 
lead park ranger, Roy Given from Big Bend 
NP (TX) assistant chief naturalist to Upper 
Delaware S&RR (NY) chief of interpretation; 
Tom Graham from Ozark NSR (MO) chief 
ranger to University of Maryland Eastern 
Shore SLETP program coordinator, Pamela 
Harvey from Statue of Liberty NM (NY) dis- 
trict ranger to Gateway NRA (NY) district 
ranger, Gary Howe from Bighorn Canyon 








NRA (MT) park manager to Niobrara River 
outdoor recreation planner, Joseph Lawler 
from John F. Kennedy Center (DC) director 
of Wolf Trap Farm Park (VA); William Lin- 
diey from Laughlin Air Force Base to Statue 
of Liberty NM (NY) administrative officer, 
Ruthann McManus from Big Cypress NPre 
(FL) forestry technician to Cuyahoga Valley 
NRA (OH) park ranger: Thea Nording from 
RMRO exhibit specialist to Denali NP (AK) 
chief of interpretation; Jay Pilgrim from 
Statue of Liberty NM (NY) ranger to Fish & 
Wildlife Service (FL) Barbara Pollarine 
from Independence NHP (PA) park ranger to 
Cuyahoga Valley NRA (OH) supervisory 
park ranger; Lawrence Sandarciero from 
Liberty Island (N'Y) park ranger to Lincoin 
Boyhood NMem (IN) ranger; Ken Schaefer 
from MWRO personne! officer to Jefferson 
National Expansion Memorial assistant super- 
intendent; Dale Scheier from Fort Davis 
NHS to Wind Cave NP facility manager; 
Frank Schultz-De Palo from Statue of Liber- 
ty to Harpers Ferry NHP curator, Chuck Sic- 
ard from WASO Recreation Grants Division 
program analyst to U.S. Peace Corps supervi- 
sory computer specialist; Peter Stolz from 
Statue of Liberty NM (NY) supervisory rang- 
er to district ranger, Susan Shaw from West- 
ern Archeological Conservation Center (AZ) 
personnel assistant to Ozark NSR (MO) per- 
sonnel management specialist; Ken Schaefer 
from MWRO personnel to Jefferson NEM 
(MO) assistant superintendency; Paul Taylor 
from Saint Croix NSR (WI) purchasing agent 
to Lincoln Boyhood NMem (IN) administra- 
tive technician, Joanne Timmins from Statue 
of Liberty NM (NY) administrative officer to 
Denali NP (AK) administrative officer, Rein 
Virkmaa from Statue of Liberty NM (NY) 
ranger to U.S. Army Corps of Engineers; 
Mike Watson from WASO chief of interpre- 
tation to Mather Training Center (WV) super- 
intendent; Mary Wavada from U.S. Army 
Aviation Systems accounting technician to 
Jefferson NEM (MO) program clerk; Linda 
Witkowski from Apostle Islands NL (WI) 
administrative officer to Isle Royale NP (MI) 
administrative officer; Linda Wright from 
Rocky Mountain NP (CO) landscape architect 
to Denver Service Center communications 
coordinator. 


Send announcement of upcoming moves to 
Courier, P.O. Box 37127, Washington, DC 
20013-7127 











AWARDS 
) 


Albert Gordon was recognized as the first 
recipient of The Yosemite Fund Award, pre- 
sented to him for his unequaled generosity in 
sharing his knowledge of Yosemite history 
with others and for his efforts to preserve the 
historical record of Wawona. Gordon has 
worked with the historical society to free 
Wawona's pioneer cemetery of obtrusive con- 
crete slabs, and fought successfully to keep 
the historic rail fence and apple trees planted 
by the Washburn family. 

His attachment to the area comes in part 
from his own years as part of Yosemite's his- 
tory. He was born in Wawona on April 26, 
1918. As a young boy, he patrolled the Wash- 
burn Ditch to break up ice and clear debris 
from the channel which ran from Stella Lake 
to a power house “at produced Wawona's 
electricity. In winter he helped cut ice at Stella 
Lake for cold storage. Gordon shucked corn 
for the Wawona Hotel, drove the local milk 
run, fired the hotel's boiler, ran the Shell sta- 
tion, worked on the Blister Rust program, and 
was a crew boss for construction of the Yo- 
semite Lodge. He was a volunteer fireman and 
chief for 14 years and president of the Water 
Association for two years. These days, after 
his daily mail run from Wawona to Yosemite 
Valley, Gordon's time belongs to anyone who 
needs his help and knowledge of the park. 


Canyon de Chelly NM (AZ) ranger Cal 
Bahe received the Secretary of the Interior's 
Points of Light certificate for his contributions 
to the Navajo Nation. Bahe has worked with 
the Damon Boxing Club, which also provides 
a drug and alcohol interdiction program, com- 
bats juvenile delinquency and helps instill cul- 
tural pride in its members. When the certifi- 
cate was presented. Bahe's work was highly 
praised: “this national park ranger's efforts go 
much beyond the teaching of boxing as he in- 
stills in his boys a strong sense of values 
which enables them to create a positive self 
image while holding on to the traditional Na- 
vajo cultural values. The Navajo has a high 
rate of substance abuse, particularly alcohol, 
and unemployment. Bahe has taken these two 
adversaries head on and has worked for the 
last 14 years to counteract their influences.” 
Bahe also has been nominated for the Presi- 
dent's Annual Points of Light. 








The Department of the Interior 56th Honor 
Awards Convocation was held May 5 in 
Washington, DC, during which time Distin- 
guished Service, Valor, Conservation Service 
and other awards were presented to employees 
from all bureaus of the Department. Distin- 
guished Service Awards were presented to the 
following NPS employees and alumni: Rob- 
ert D. Barbee, Hobart G. Cawood, John W. 
Neckels, and Robert J. Shelley. Valor 
Awards went to NPSers Kristin A. Bardsley, 
Steve V. Brooks, Clayton P. Butler, Chris- 
topher Lea, Kevin Price, James P. Matting- 
ly, William C. Moe, David J. Niemi, Joseph 
Sumner, and Kim R. Aufhauser. David A. 
Watts from the Office of the Solicitor also re- 
ceived a Distinguished Service Award. Con- 
servation Service Awards went tc the follow- 
ing individuals sponsored by the NPS: Leroy 
G. Fox, James R. Stewart, and the Junior 
League of Springfield, IL. Public Service 
Awards also went to those sponsored by the 
Park Service: David Condon, Inc., Elinor M. 
Craven, William J. Hopkins, and Barry S. 
Tindall. 





The American Scenic and Historic Preser- 
vation Society presented RMRO Deputy Di- 
rector Boyd Evison with the National Pugsiey 
Award, which recognizes outstanding accom- 
plishments of park and recreation profession- 
als. Evison was chosen for his life-long ac- 
complishments in advancing NPS regional and 
national goals. 

Also receiving awards were Martin Ro- 
sen, president of the Trust for Public Land 
(Horace M. Albright Scenic Preservation 
Award), Mason Walsh, Jr., Counsel to the 














Richard K. Mellon Foundation (the Society's 
George McAneny Historic Preservation 
award), Chairman of the House Subcommittee 
on the Interior George Miller (the Meda! of 
the Society); WRO Chief of the Division of 
Planning. Grants and Environmental Quality 
Ray Murray (State Pugsicy Award): and 
Telephone Pioneers of America, a national 
service organization, which received the first 
annual Partnership Leadership Award present- 
ed by the National Park Foundation for the Pi- 
oneers’ launching of the Easy Access Park 
Challenge. 


Harry S Truman NHS Superintendent Ro- 
nald Mack presented the Director's Special 
Commendation Award to Patty Nolte, who is 
the tourism director for the city of Indepen- 
dence, MO. “Patty has been highly instrumen- 
tal in supporting park managemer:t goals at 
Harry S Truman through the implementation 
of the city's tourism sign program,” he said. 


Yellowstone NPs Old Faithful Inn opened 
for the season on May 8 with a special cere- 
mony that included award presentations from 
the National Endowment for the Arts, recog- 
nizing the Inn's ten-year restoration project 
The Federal Design Achievement Award, the 
highest design award given by the Endow- 
ment, makes the Inn eligible to compete for 
the Presidential Award Design for Excellence. 


Rocky Mountain Region's Richard Cro- 
nenberger is one of four nominees selected 
by the Advisory Council on Historic Preserva- 
tion to be a U.S. representative to the 1993 IC- 
CROM Architectural Conservation Course in 
Rome in 1993. The UNESCO-sponsored 
event will represent 25 countries, including 
two U.S. representatives. 


San Antonio Missions NHP (TX) Superin- 
tendent Bob Amdor and Lyndon B. Johnson 
NHP (TX) Superintendent Melody Webb 
were selected for OPM's Executive Potential 
Program for mid-level employees. Bob is at- 
tending the five-week training, plus two 60- 
day details. Time constraints caused Melody 
to withdraw. 
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NPS PEOPLE 


Morristown NHP Superintendent Diane 
Dayson and park ranger Eric Olsen recently 
received the Morgan Rifle Corps Award, giv- 
en annually to an individual or individuals 
who have helped further public understanding 
of life in Revolutionary War America. 
Dayson, a 17-year NPS employee, was over- 
whelmed by the honor, the first time she and 
her staff have been so honored by the 
community. 


The U.S. Forest Service Intermountain Re- 
research biologist Kate Kendal with its Cen- 
tennial Conservation Award. The award cited 
her research “highlighting the importance of 
whitebark pine nuts as a critical food for griz- 
zly bear, and for stimulating studies to reduce 
loss of whitebark pine from bark beetles and 
blister rust.” 


Mammoth Cave NP Superintendent Dave 
Mihalic won first prize in the Bowling Green 
Arts Show amateur watercolor category for 
his painting of an Illinois farm scene. He sold 
his second painting, “On the Edge.” 


SWRO Special Emphasis Program Coordi- 
nator Jeannette Salazar was recognized by 
her former agency, the Bureau of Land Man- 
ployment with them. She received a monetary 
award and was cited for continuously perform- 
ing as an exceptional Office of Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity employee. 


The town of Springdale, UT, sent a letter 
to Superintendent Falvey and his staff at Zion 
NP. expressing gratitude for park employees 
recent adoption of Highway 9. They noted that 
the cleanup by Zion employees was a wonder- 
ful contribution to the community and to park 


RETIREMENTS 


“The end of a long and good career but not 
the end of life and friendships,” says Bernie 
Gestel as he leaves a 25-year NPS career and 
begins the life of retirement. 
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Bernie began his career as a trails mainie- 
nance crew member at Isle Royale NP in 
1960. He soon decided that he wanted a career 
as a ranger. After working several seasons as 
an Isle Royale ranger. Bernie transferred to 
Pictured Rocks NL . taking a permanent posi- 
tion in 1969. In 1977, he transferred to Grand 
Portage NM as the new chief ranger. responsi- 
ble for managing the part’; ia enforcement. 
resource management, and safet\) programs. 

For nearly 15 years, Bernie carried cat 
grams. His greatest achievement has been the 
dedication and leadership he devoted to safe- 
gional Director's Safety Achievement Award 
in 1987, an outstanding accomplishment in 
anyone's career. 


Patricia (Pat) Fett retired April 3 as as- 
sistant chief of WASO's Accounting Opera- 
tions Division. In 1972, she joined the South- 
east Region's Finance Office from the 
Department of Defense. In 1976 she trans- 
ferred to Fort Sumter NM as an administrative 
officer, then in 1979 transferred again to Chat- 
tahoochee River NRA. She returned to 
SERO’'s Finance Office in 1986, then came to 
WASO in 1990. During her career, Pat trained 
SERO park administrative personne! in the fi- 
nancial input tracking system (FITS), which 
was the system in place before conversion to 
the present FFS. 


NCR's Margaret Davis has announced her 
retirement. A luncheon was held in her honor 
at Potowmack Landing. 


DEATHS 
a 


Robert Stanfield Armstrong. who par- 
layed talents as a raconteur, “down-home” phi- 
losopher and problem-solver into a 20-year ca- 
reer in the Southeast Region, died at his home 
May |, 30 days after his retirement became of- 
ficial. He had been superintendent of Ninety 
Six NHS (SC) and Cowpens NB (SC) since 
1987. 

Although Armstrong had spent his entire 
NPS career in SER, he had friendships 
throughout the park system that stemmed from 
special assignments that took him to oi! spills 
in Alaskan waters, wildfires in Yellowstone 
NP and training details at the Mather and Alb- 
right Training Centers. His first NPS job was 





SER training officer (1971-74). Subsequent 
NPS assignments wok him to Castillo de San 
Marcos NM (FL), Natchez Trace Parkway 
(MS), and the regional office. Bob also served 
as E&AA's employee rep in the Southeast. His 
enthusiastic spit and talents as an auctioneer 
resulted in the donation of thousands of dol- 
lars to the Edw ation Trust Fund. 

He beavcs itis wife, June (Box 496, Ninety 
31x, SC 29666), and their three children. Ad- 
dress memonal donations to the Bob Arm- 
strong Memorial Fund, Ninety Six NHS, P.O. 
Box 496, Ninety Six, SC 29666. Contributions 
may be designated for either Ninety Six NHS. 
Cowpens NP, or Hospice of Greenwood, SC. 


DSC Central Team Supervisory Architect 
George Thorson passed away April 5. He 
was director of design for the URS/Ken R. 
White Company and project architect for the 
reconstruction of Bent's Old Fort. He was one 
of the original foursome that saw Bent's Old 
Fort reconstructed as a historic site, and one of 
five authors of a book concerning the fort that 
was published by the State Histoncal Society 
of Colorado. 


Elizabeth Kittams, wife of former NPS 
employee Walter H. Kittams, died April 15 at 
the age of 80. The couple lived in Carlsbad, 
NM, from 1966 to 1973 while he worked as a 
research biologist for the park prior to his re- 
tirement. Elizabeth is survived by her hus- 
band, three sons, one daughter, two brothers, 


Patricia McCann Dustin, 73. a retired 
NPS employee. was found dead in her home 
on February 17. She retired in 1960, after 25 
years of secretarial service. She is survived by 
a daughter, a brother. and two grandchildren. 


Steve Milton, who worked in SERO’s land 
resources division, was killed in a head-on 
collision while driving to a field assignment at 
Blue Ridge Parkway. 


a 
Mathilda Jane Thompson. Jancy to her 


family and friends, died February 16 after two 
years illness. She was born in Spokane, WA, 














on June 30, 1906. She received a masters de- 
gree in history, and was one of the first one 
hundred women in the United States to receive 
a pilot's license, training in an open cockpst 
plane. Her sister, Bee, married George M. 
Wright who started the wildlife division in the 
Park Service and after whran the George 
Wright Society is named. In 1936 Janey mar- 
ned Ben Thompson, who retired in | 964 as as- 
sistant director for resource studies. She is sur- 
vived by Ben (P.0. Box 7, Glenwood, NM 
88039), her husband of 55 years, three sons. 


five grandchildren, and two great grandsons. 
Ss 


Audrey K. Anglin died April 19. She re- 
tired in the late 1970s as SWRO’s Information 
Recepnonist. Her 25-year federal career in- 
cluded work for the Santa Fe National Forest. 
the Los Alamos Scientific Lab, and the FBI. 


Chartes Delbert Campbell, 85, died April 
18 in Apple Valley, UT. He lived in Zion NP 
(UT) for 20 years where he worked as the 
maintenance foreman. He helped build the 
Zion tunnel, the Grand Canyon NP tramway, 
and several roads and trails ai Capitol Reef NP 
(UT). He was the only maintenance person in 
Bryce Canyon during World War Il. Campbell 
is survived by his wife, Sarah, 4 sons, 3 
daughters, 32 grandchildren, 80 great grand- 
children and 2 great great grandchildren. 


Barry Toohey, 47, assistant corpsman su- 
pervisor at the Great Onyx Job Corps Center 
located in Mammoth Cave NP, died April 22 
of cancer. He leaves his wife, Audrey, among 


s 

Former SWRO emplov s Orton 
died March 29. Until he: « the late 
70s, she was in charge 0: . \«')  sayroll sec- 


tion. Friends and former coworn. . remember 
her as a whiz in math. She is survived by her 


Edward McCarrick, 72, died March 22. 
Seventeen years ago he and his wife, Claire, 
moved to Moab, UT, where he then worked 
eight years as a seasonal park ranger at Arches 
NP. He was honored in February for the arch- 





es and bridges he located in the park. The Na- 
tional Arch and Bndge Society presented him 
with a plague at an NPS-sponsored reception. 
He also authored two documentanes on arches 
and bridges, and was a member of the Tele- 
phone Pioneers of America. Survivors include 
his wife and two brothers. 


Woodrow (Pep) Peppers suffered a heart 
amack April 17. and passed away several days 
later. He retired in 1980 as WRO chief of Con- 
tracting and Property Management. having 
worked in numerous parks (Mesa Verde NP 
and Rocky Mountain NP among them) during 
his 30 years of federal service. Messages of 
condolence may be sent to his wife, Bernice. 
at 102 San Carlos Way, Novato, CA 94947. 


Long associated with the NPS in the area 
of search and rescue operations, Hunter Hol- 
loway, 58, died in a car accident in lowa 
shortly before he was scheduled to appear as 
the principal speaker at Rocky Mountain NP’s 
- " natin? cette 


Iva M. Wood Campbell, widow of Ber- 
nard T. Campbell, died of pneumonia on April 
29. When he retired in 1973 from the superin- 
tendency of Hot Springs NP, they returned to 
the Everglacles where he worked as a re- 
employed ani uitant in the establishment of 
Big Cypress NPre (FL). Together they also au- 
thored several books. Iva is survived by her 
two daughters and one g: wndson. Messages of 
condolence may be sent to tonnie Campbell 
(21928 Mourtsfield Drive, Golden, CO 
80401 ). 


Phy! C. Morrill, a maintenance employee 
at Capitol Reef NP. passed away suddenly af- 
ter work on May 5. He is survived by his wife, 
Renee (Box 533, Mayfield, UT 84643), and 
seven children. 








The following tribute to Steve Williams 
first appeared in the Heartland Pulse. a publi- 
cation of the Midwest Regional Office. 


... Steve was a quict man with a great sense 
of humor. He knew that I lived at the top of a 
in-laws, who lived im Oklahoma. always car- 
ried a jug of bleach with ther to put on their 
swore by it: when it gets icy. you pour the 
bleach on your tires, and you can drive on the 
worst of roads. So | bought a gallon of bleach. 
It's been in my car for about three years now, 
but I have never used it because I haven't been 
stuck on the ice. When I would sce Steve...he 
would always ask, “Have you used your 
bleach yet”” Sometimes he would ask me that 
in the middle of the summer... Did he set me 
up? ...Maybe next winter I'll run into some ice 

Steve was a passionate supporter of the EO 
process. I confess that there were times when I 
would argue vociferously with him. | would 
say, “Why did you accept that complaint' lt 
was perfectly obvious that 1 was frivolous.” 
He would listen as | ranted and raved about 
the time involved with responding to a com. 
plaint and resolving 1 through the Washington 
Office, as well as the money we had to spend 
to investigate it. 

Then he would say something like this. 
“We must have a process where people can 
feel free to tell us about their problems. It's 
true that we receive some Complaints that are 
frivolous and have absolutely no merit, but | 
can live with that because for each one that is 
frivolous there are others that are not. The GS- 
3 clerk typist who 1s being sexually harassed 
must feel free to tell us about it. The GS-7 
park ranger who feels a promotion is being de- 
nied because of race, sex, age, or religion must 
have a process to use to complain about it. 
Discrimination is alive and well in the United 
States and in the federal government and, un- 
fortunately, within the National Park Service. 
People need to know that | will not just arbi- 
trarily write off a complaint... | will take their 
concerns seriously and will do my best to en- 
sure that they have a fair hearing. Ultimately, 
plaints will be weeded out.” 

... This morning the vacancy announcement 
for the EO manager crossed my desk. | know 
that no one 1s indispensable or wreplaceable 
and that life goes on, but it's hard for me to 
think of someone else in “Steve's job.” 

Catherine Damon 
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BUSINESS NEWS 
a 

The 1916 Society Committee members 
continue to get ready for the 76th anniversary 
of the creation of the National Park Service to 
be held August 2S. They selected Bolling Air 
Force Base Officers Club as the site of the din- 
ner, where a bountiful buffet will be served in 
the Capital Ballroom. Included in the buffet 
will be wine served with the meal. a cash bar 
will be available. The cost per person is $27. 

The gala reception will begin with cocktails 
at 6.30 p.m. on August 25. followed by dinner 
at 7:30 pm. A short program after dinner will 
feature a 33-minute video on the history of the 
White House and a S-muinute slide program on 
the designation of Camp David as a Presiden- 
ual retreat. Reservations can be made by send- 
ing a check made out to EA AA (76th) for $27 
per person to EA AA (76th), P.O. Box 1499, 
Falls Church, VA 22041. 

Please join NPS family members on Tues- 
day, August 25. Ample free parking is availa- 
ble. Access to the Capital Ballroom on the sec - 
ond floor is also available for those with 
disatulities. If you are hearing umpaired, please 
call TDD#202-4 16-7920. If you need an ASC 
imterpreter please let us know when you make 
your reservations. 


The 18th annual Frank F. Kowski Mem- 
orial Golf Tournament will begin at 8:30 a.m. 
with a shotgun start on August |0 at the Ger- 
mantown Country Club in Germantown, MD. 
Invitational flyers were sent out in early July. 


Attention EA AA members! A few of you 
have been confused by the statement on Couri- 
er labels: “Eff. 1/1/92 annual fee will be $15." 
In the small space allotted on these labels we 
were atiempting to advise E& AA members 
that the fee for annual membership (those who 
have joined E& AA at levels below Life mem- 
bership) would be $15 rather than the $10 rate 
it has been for many years (the $5 increase is 
the result of increased administrative costs). 
Don't think the $15 is being charged all mem- 
bers. It is merely the price of annual renewal. 


After exhausting all available means to 
ensure the repayment of three delinquent Edu- 
cation Trust Pund loans, EA AA was forced to 
turn them over to a collection agent in Novem. 
ber 1989. Only one case was pursued to repay - 
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ment: the amount overduc was $250. the Trust 
Fund received only $125 in May 1992. ten 
years after the onginal amount was duc. The 
other two Cases turned over ai the sare time to- 
taled $1,150 in loans (due in 1984 and 1985). 
Though payment was not received. the two 
families responsible will be refused credit 
(should they apply for st mm the future) until thers 
amount 1s repand to EA AA. 

Because the Education Trust Fund is sup- 
ported solely by the generous donations of NPS 
employees and alumm, E& AA requires full 
and timely repayments to keep Fund monies re- 
volving and available for the numerous fami- 
lies applying annually. E& AA is strict about 
repayments and will do whatever 1s necessary 
to secure the full and timely return of funds. 


Atarecent Western Region Superinten- 
dents Conference, $1 058 was raised from a si- 


lent auction and “fines.” then donated to the 
Education Trust Fund. EA AA appreciates the 
wonderful support it has received from the 


As Associate RD Homer Rouse was 
making a pitch for creation of the world’s best 
resource management program at the Rocky 
Mountain Region's superintendent s confer- 
ence at Zion Lodge. a low murmur erupted in 
the audience. 

Two scantly clad visitors had swept past the 
meeting room's picture windows, creating the 
distraction. When Rouse couldn't gavel the 
group to order, every gawking voyeur drew a 
$1 fine from sergeant -at-arms and Mesa Verde 
superintendent Bob Heyder. 

The 40 odd dollars collected was just the 
start of a $7,354 contribution to EA AA that 


was put together by the RMR Spouses Associa- 
tion at the conference, the largest single gift 


ever to the fund from a superintendents: 
conference. 

Carolyn Welch, wife of Black Canyon su- 
perimtendent John Welch, and chairperson of 
the group said that $223 was raised from fines 
and another large chunk from the raffle of a Na- 
vajo rug and pot. Colorado NM Superintendent 
Jim Taylor won the rug and Glen Canyon NRA 
Chief of Concessions Pat O'Mary won the pot. 

But by far the largest amount came from the 
auctioning off of some 75 items brought in by 
the parks. Auctioneer and Wind Cave NP Su- 


perintendent Marty Ott squeezed $3,641 out of 
the assemblage. and had Fort Laramie NHS Su- 


perintendent Gary Candelaria bidding against 
himself for the second straight year. 








>. S_ 


The big item was a quilt depicting Zion's 
Great Throne, bought jointly by the Zion Natu- 
ral History Association ($1000) and conces- 
sioner TW Services ($750), then hung in the 
park visitor center. Approximately $1 300 of 
the total E& AA contribution also came as a di- 
rect gift from the Zion National Park Women's 
Club. During the conference Barbara Siceie. 
wife of Rocky Mountain NP Assistant Superin 
tendent Sheridan Steele was clected chair of 
the spouses organization, replacing Ms. Welch. 
whose term had expired. 


MEMBER NEWS 
ed 


Ever since my story on Kart Gil’sert 
appeared in the January Courier, | have re- 
ceived numerous letters and telephone calls re- 
garding that issuc (proves people do read Cour- 
ier). Some of them have been extremely 
imteresting —for example. a letter from the for- 
mer head of parks and recreation management 
at two different universities (a man with more 
than 42 years of park experience), who not only 
commented on Karl's good work but also gave 
a glowing account of George Baggicy s contri- 
butions to the profession. 

Another letter came from a retired former 
superintendent of some of the “larger” parks. 
Although he never worked with Karl, he got to 
know him at one of those “head shrinking” ses- 
sions held at Harpers Ferry in the late 1960s 
when Karl worked in Washington. In one of the 
“crazy sessions” one attendee was asked to line 
up the group in the order in which he liked 
them K.arl was hurt because he was at the bot- 
tom, suspected of being a spy from WASO. 
This former superintendent said he disagreed 














and took up for Kari as "a prince cf a guy.” 

Yet another letter writer expressed appreci- 
ation for the kind treatment he received from 
Kari during his first seasonal job as weil as lat- 
er when he received a permanent position. He 
just recently retired after a happy career work- 
ing in a number of parks. 

George Fry 


Burton Coale stays in touch with the 
Rocky Mountain area parks, especially with 
what's going on at Rocky Mountain NP. He re- 
ports that the completely reriovated Moraine 
Park Museum contains exhibits created and in- 
stalled by the Denver Museum of Natural His- 
tory: “in my opinion... unquestionably the fin- 
est interpretive exhibits in the National Park 
Service,” said Coale, who also sent a generous 
donation to the Education Trust Fund in memo- 
ry of Howard Baker. 


SWR Deputy RD Rick Smith recently 
completed a three-month assignment as a spe- 
cial assistant to the director of the Costa Rican 
Park Service. He assisted the Costa Rican con- 
servation authorities in an experiment to im- 
prove the management of protected areas in 
that country. 


Retired RMRO planner Charles F. 
(Chuck) Adams, Jr., is on his way to Alaska 
“to fish and eat crab.” 


St. Croix NSR (WI) Chief Ranger Henry 
Hughlett and Effigy Mounds NM (IA) chief 
ranger Don Wollenhaupt competed in the Ber- 
kie Biener Cross Country Ski Race, a 30-mile 
race extending from Cable to Haywood, WI. 
This is the sixth time Henry has competed in 
this event and the first time for Don, a 17-time 
marathon runner. 


George and Helen Fry (346 Robin Lane, 
Gatlinburg, TN 37738) remembered their 
friend, Fred McLaren, with a donation to the 
Education Trust Fund. George remembered 
that he met Fred while he was stationed at 
Rocky Mountain NP from 1938 to 1944 as as- 
sistant chief ranger in charge of CCC camps. 
Fred and George spent many nights on back- 
country trips laying out new trails and inspect- 





ing trail construction projects and camps. 

The Frys and their two daughters, who were 
little girls when the family lived at Mammoth 
Cave NP, attended the 50th anniversary of the 
cave's rededication in 1991. George said it was 
like “old timey days,” seeing special friends: 
the Kyrock people, Stan Carmichael! (the per- 
ennial seasonal ranger), and Mr. Charlet and 
Miss Felicia. 


Dick Townsend, who retired as a 
Yellowstone NP seasonal park naturalist in 
1986, reports that he and Martha lead very low 
profile lives. They are both retired teachers 
who spend their time working around the 
house, visiting with family, or volunteering in 
the community. 


Wilma Johnson Rose (5513 S. Osage 
Avenue, Sierra Vista, AZ 85635), who trans- 
ferred from the NPS in 1979, currently works 
as a small business specialist for the U.S. Army 
Intelligence Center and Fort Huachuca. Her 
husband is a psych tech at Ramsey Canyon 
Hospital. They enjoy the deer that come to their 
backyard nightly. 


Theron (Woody) Widman, former Couri- 
er circulation manager who retired in 1975, 
writes that although he and his wife recently 
suffered strokes and some paralysis, they are 
getting along quite well with the use of canes. 
They are proud grandparents of a little girl and 
are expecting another grandchild soon. While 
working for the Park Service, Woody made the 
addressograph plates that were used at the time 
10 mail ovt Courier. 


Harry Sorrill, who retired in 1950 as 
chief of WASO accounting systems, wrote to 
identify the gentlemen with Arno Cammerer in 
the photograph appearing in the March Couri- 
er. They are George Moskey, who served as 
NFS chief counsel, and “Colonel” Tom Boles, 
then superintendent of Carlsbad Caverns NP. 
Harry served at the Caverns from 1941-1942. 


Robert M. Utley, who retired as 
Assistant Director, Park Historic Preservation, 
WASO, in 1980, wrote to Courier Alumni Edi- 
tor Naomi Hunt to say he is completing a big 





biography of Sitting Bull, to be published by 
Henry Holt and Co. in New York. He is also 
doing a lot of television work because, he feels, 
the successful Civil War series inspired pro- 
ducers to try for gold in the Old West. He re- 
mains firmly plugged into the NPS in his ca- 
pecity as chairman of the Board of Directors of 
Eastern National Park and Monument Associa- 
tion. As the spouse of Melody Webb, superin- 
tendent of Lyndon B. Johnson NHP, he finds 
himself playing the role of superintendent's 
spouse, and he adds, "That's a big job.” 


Stuart Croll, E&AA life member and 30- 
year NPS employee, received a letter of com- 
mendation from Associate Director for Opera- 
tions John Davis, recognizing his contributions 
to health and safety through his constructive 
suggestions at the recent annual meeting of the 
National Diving Control Board. Croll made 
suggestions for improvement to diving 
operations. 


Dr. George Ruhie remains a resident at 
the Armed Forces Retirement Home (United 
States Naval Home, 1800 Beach Drive, Gulf- 
port, MS 39507-1597). The resident affairs of - 
ficer recently wrote George Hartzog on behalf 
of Ruhle, thanking him for sending greetings as 
Ruhle neared his 92nd birthday on February 
18. Although Ruhle has undergone numerous 
surgeries during the past eight months, he is 
bouncing back remarkably well. E& AA asks 
those who remember Doc Ruhle to correspond 
with him at your leisure. He will greatly aypre- 
ciate the time you took to write. 


Roland (Ro) Wauer, who retired as the 
resource specialist at Virgin Islands NP, writes 
that he and Betty are leaving for the summer to 
visit all the Rocky Mountain parks. They will 
be traveling from Arizona to Wood Buffalo NP 
in Canada's Northwest Territory. It will be their 
second summer on the road, working on a four- 
volume publication featuring birds of the na- 
tional parks in the United States and Canada. 
Their book on eastern birds will be out in Sep- 
tember, and will cover the natural parks from 
Canada's Gaspe Peninsula to the Everglades. 
The Rocky Mountain book will be out by 
August 1993. 


Mary Lynn Cartwright, executive 
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Mary Lynn Cartwright, executive 
director of the Area Chamber of Commerce in 
Fort Scott, KS, sent a note of thanks to Assist- 
ant Secretary for Fish, Wildlife and Parks, 
Mike Hayden to express gratitude for the visit 
of Midwest Regional employees Al Hutchings 
and Andy Ketterson to their community. Cart- 
wright stated that the depth of interest and un- 
derstanding of the Chamber's efforts were ap- 
preciated. She also complimented the Fort 
Scott NHS staff for their willingness to lend 
their talents, sensitivity and expertise. 


Joe Brown and Ada Yaeple sent greetings 
from Caneel Bay, St. Johns, Virgin Islands, 
where they spent a wonderful vacation they 
considered close to paradise. Joe serves as 
alumni rep for the Southeast Region on the 
E&AA Board, and Ada is a helpful and lively 
addition to E&AA reunions. 


Hugh C. Miller is now the director of the 
Virginia Department of Historic Resources. He 
and Stella recently moved to 2629 West Grace 
St., Richmond, VA 23220-1945. 


Carl W. Fianagan has a new address: 
HC-81, Box 29, Romney, WV 26757. 


The 1992 NPS Geriatrics Golf Tourna- 
ment and Get-together was held in Moab, UT, 
in April. Twenty-six players were on hand for 
the kickoff scramble, and twenty-eight for the 
Geriatrics Open. The winning team in the 
scramble was composed of Carl Walker, Harry 
Grafe, Frank Sylvester and Bob Giles. The 
Open winners were Barbara Rumburg for the 


ladies trophy and Tom Giles for the men’s. Oth- 


er prizes were awarded to Harry Grafe, Fay 
Thompson, Georgia Sylvester, Bob Steenhag- 
en, Bob Haraden and Chuck Budge. The 1993 
Geriatrics Golf Tournament will be held in 
Grand Junction, CO. 


Thomas (Tommy) R. Tucker retired as 
superintendent of Cabrillo NM in 1980. Now 
he and his wife, Evelyn, live in LaJolla, CA. 
They keep busy! San Diego is a wonderful area 
with lots to do and see. Two of their four chil- 
dren and four of their eight grandchildren live 
there, and they all enjoy trips to the famous San 
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Diego Zoo, the Wild Animal Park, and the 
beach. They also enjoy swimming for physical 
fitness, working in their vegetable garden, and 
caring for their yard. 

Tommy says that Cabrillo's current superin- 
tendent keeps them informed of park activities, 
such as the Annual Cabrillo Festival and other 
special events. Son Jim lives with his family in 
Yosemite. He is a supervisory park ranger in 
the Valley District. 

Tommy received special recognition in 
May 1990. At the invitation of Bill Lane of 
Sunset Magazine, he had the opportunity to do 





a couple of 30-second radio spots relating to 
Yosemite's Centennial Anniversary. The radio 
announcements were heard weekly in Califor- 
nia and throughout the Rocky Mountain Re- 
gion. This "generated some wonderful feed- 
back” from old friends. Later, Bill Lane hosted 
a luncheon for him, attended by members of 
Tommy's family and NPS representatives, in- 
cluding former Director Bill Mott. 

Friends of Tommy and Evelyn will remem- 
ber portions of their 40-year career, and their 
colorful experiences as international ambassa- 
dors for the National Park Service. 





NPS CALENDAR* 


June 1 - Saratoga NHP authorized in 1938 
June § - Agate Fossil Beds NM authorized 
in 1965, Lowell NHP in 1978 

June 11 - Cumberland Gap NHP authorized 
in 1940 

June 14 - Ocmulgee NM authorized in 1934 
June 19 - Fort Vancouver NHS authorized as 
a national monument in 1948 

June 20 - Big Bend NP authorized in 1935 
June 21 - Monocacy NB authorized as Mono- 
cacy NMP in 1934 

June 22 - Hampton NHS designated in 1948 
June 23 - Big Hole NB established by Execu- 
tive Order as Big Hole Battlefield National 
Monument in 1910 

June 26 - Thomas Jefferson Memorial author- 
ized in 1934; Kennesaw Mountain NBP 
transferred from War Department in 1933 and 
designated in 1935 

June 27 - Petroglyph NM authorized in 1990 
June 28 - Fort Union NM authorized in 1954, 
Pecos NM in 1965 

June 29 - Mesa Verde NP established in 
1906, Olympic NP in 1938 

June 30 - Harpers Ferry NHP authorized as a 
national monument in 1944 





July 1 - Vietnam Veterans Memorial author- 
ized in 1980 

July 3 - Petersburg NB established as a na- 
tional military park in 1926 

July 4 - Valley Forge NHP authorized in 
1976 

July 5 - St. Paul's Church NHS designated in 
1943 

July 6 - Devils Postpile NM proclaimed in 
1911 

July 12 - Oregon Caves NM proclaimed in 
1909 

July 14 - George Washington Carver NM au- 
thorized in 1943 

July 16 - National Mall in DC approved in 
1790 

July 17 - Abraham Lincoln Birthplace NHS 
established as Abraham Lincoln NP in 1916 
July 20 - Pea Ridge NMP authorized in 1956 
July 23 - George Rogers Clark NHP author- 
ized in 1966 

July 25 - Sagamore Hill NHS authorized in 
1962 

July 25 - Tuzigoot NM proclaimed in 1939 
July 26 - Pu'uhonua o Honaunau NHP author- 
ized as City of Refuge NHP in 1955 

July 29 - Fort Bowie NHS established in 1972 


*These dates courtesy of E&AA & NPCA 








First Glimpse of the Presidio (from page 28) 












































Legend 


4 (1) Map of the Presidio 
(2) San Francisco cityscape. 
(3) Bikers. 
(4) Gorbachev visit. 
(5) Tree line. 

















(6) Pet Cemetary 

(7) Park Ranger with tour group. 

5 (8) Montgomery Street. 

(9) San Francisco National 
Cemetery. 














6 Brian O'Neill is superintendent of 
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OFF THE BSEATEN 


A NEPAL TREK 


On my second trip to Nepal, in the Hima- 
layas, I chose a trek around the Annapurna 
Mountains west of Kathmandu, the country's 
capital and largest city. I traveled 150 miles, 
Starting from an elevation of | 800 feet to the 
Thorong La Pass at 17,770 feet and then down 
to Pokhara, the third largest city at 2,686 feet 
elevation. | thought that this would be easier 
than recent travels, like the climb up 19,340 
foot Mt. Kilimanjaro in Tanzania, Africa, in 
1989. What I hadn't accounted for were the in- 
tervening ups and downs, which brought the 
total elevation gain closer to 50,000 feet. The 
total distance and elevation gain over 21 days 
of changing climate and terrain probably made 
this my toughest journey. 

Our group consisted of four men and four 
women, varying in age from 17 to 69, a group 
leader, a sirdar (head guide), four sherpa 
guides, a cook, three cook helpers, and 22 port- 
ers, who carried our gear in loads of about 75 
pounds suspended from a single strap around 
the top of their heads, and the load resting on 
their backs. We slept in tents, though we also 
stayed in teahouses in the higher, colder 
elevations. 

The journey began in the Marsyangdi Val- 
ley where we passed through rice fields and 
pastures, spotted with citrus orchards. Though 
it was late fall, the weather was pleasantly 
warm, the latitude being similar to Tampa, FL. 


The monsoon season was behind us, having oc- 


curred during the summer months, and there is 
little precipitation during the rest of the year. 


Our trail passed upward through small villages. 


Village locals used the trail, as did porters with 
heavy loads of merchandise, and other trek- 
kers. In some areas, the trail was used by mule 
trains or yaks. With no primary roads through 
the mountains, the trails serve as the main 
thoroughfares between villages. 

As we walked up the Marsyangdi Valley. 
the weather became cooler. The vegetation 
changed from sub-tropical to temperate with 
pine trees similar to our own white pine. Even 
the architecture and the culture changed. 
Thatched-roof houses made from wood or clay 
gave way to those constructed entirely of 
wood, and finally to those made of stone with 
flat roofs. At lower elevations, we met Hindus, 
who are similar to the people of northern India. 
In the high elevations, we found Buddhists of 
Tibetan origin. In between, the people are a 
mixture of these two groups, and many com- 
bine the two religions. 

Our last campsite before Thorong La Pass 
was on a rock and grass shelf at 14,450 feet. In 
the evening, snow began to fall. The next 
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morning we were awakened at 2:30 a.m. to 
Start our final ascent at 3:30 am. The snowfall 
had stopped at six inches. We started up the 
steep incline on that cold, moonless night but 
soon stopped as one of our group became over- 
come by altitude sickness and had to be helped 
back down the trail by one of our sherpa 
guides. The rest of us continued on, often along 
steep dropoffs. A couple of hours after dawn, 
we reached the pass summit. After taking pic- 
tures we started down the other side. A second 
trekker near collapse had to be hustled down 
the mountain with a sherpa guide on each arm 
to the town of Mukinath, our destination for 
the day. 

The next day we descended into the Kali 
Gandaki Valley, the driest area of Nepal, 
though the following day brought an all day 
rain. The daily grind had begun to catch up 
with us. Fortunately we rested in Tatopani, a 
pleasant town with hot springs, hot pools, and 
orange groves. Several long, sharp ascents and 
descents followed, containing sections of 
rough, uneven stone stairs. We also passed 
through rhododendron forests (these plants are 
trees here) and had excellent views of the sev 
eral peaks of the Annapurnas, all well above 
20,000 feet. Before reaching Pokhara, we 
hiked along level fields, a strange feeling after 
20 days of steepness. That night we welcomed 














a good hotel room with shower, flush toilet, 
real bed, and fine restaurant. 

The trip ended with a three-day stay at Roy- 
al Chitwan NP in the jungles of southern Nepal 
where we took short rides into the jungle on el- 
ephants to see the native animals, among them 
the rare one-horned rhinoceros. 

This trip reaffirmed what I learned on my 
first visit to Nepal in 1987 when I trekked 
through the land of the Sherpas to Mt. Everest 
base camp. It is an enchanting land, partly be- 
cause of the scenery, but primarily because of 
the people. They are caring, friendly, and hap- 
py. though they lack material wealth and most 
of the conveniences we have come to think of 
as essential. In many respects, they are the 
most civilized people | have known. Already | 
am looking forward to returning to Nepal to 
spend more time with them and learn more 
about their culture. 

Art Beyer 
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